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In consequence of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the public, LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle 
of the Original and Genuine WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCRH bears their Signature, thus— 


Lea , 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


NURSE EDDA’S KEATI NYex> | 








INFANT’S 


CARMINATIVE Lis Fl 


Perfeetly harmless ; it may be used 
Jreely as often as desired. 
Guaranteed entirely free from any opiates or 
noxious or strong acting Medicine ; its effect is 
instant in relieving Infants from 


GRIPES, WIND AND COLIO. 


Price 1s. per Bottle at all Chemtsts' or free by 
Parcels’ Post: same price, 13 stamps te 


T. KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul's,London. 




















MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON’S 
Maratea rt ~~ CORN FLOUR. 


Unrivalled Food of Health for Children and Invalids. 


The Best Known Material for Puddings, Custards, Oakes, Blanc-mange, | 
And a Variety of DELICIOUS PREPARATIONS FOR THE TABLE. i 


Every Packet is warranted Pure, and its genuine qualities are certified by the highest medical authorities in the kingdom, 

The Lancet affirms :—“‘ [t is preferable to most descriptions of Arrewroot, on account of ite Sweeter Flavour.” | 

De, Lawxxstsz, Superintendent of Government Food Collection at Kensington, in a note to the Manufacturers, said :— 
I am so well satisfied with your Corn Flour that I have given directions for its use in my own family.” 


WILLIAM POLSON & CO., PAISLEY AND LONDON. 
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“What, in our age, are the true objects of national ambition; what is truly 
national glory, national honour; what is the true grandeur of nations? 
The true honour of a nation is to be found only in deeds of justice and in 
the happiness of its people.”—C. Sumner. 


' “Oh World! 
| : ] Oh men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
That we must work by crime to punish crime, 


@ 8 @ And slay, asif death had but this one gate?”—Zyron. 
THE cosT OF WAR.—“‘Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I 
ch 


will purchase every foot of land upon the globe ; I will clothe every man, woman, and child 
in an attire of which kings and queens would be proud; I will build a school-house on every 
hillside and in every valley over the whole earth ; I will build an academy in every town and 
endow it; a college in every state and will fill it with able professors ; I will crown every hill with 
a place of worship consecrated to the promulgation of the gospel of peace ; I will support in every 
pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, sothat on every Sabbath morning the chime on one hill 
should answer the chime on another round the earth’s wide circumference, and the voice of 
prayer and the song of praise should ascend, like a universal holocaust, to heaven.”—RICHARD. 
“WHAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN. WAR ?”)—“‘I will tell you what 
is ten times, and ten thousand times more terrible than War—Outraged Nature. She 
kills, and kills, and is never tired of killing till she has taught man the terrible lesson he is so 
slow to learn—that Nature is only conquered by obeying her. . . . Man has his courtesies of 
Sab Se war; he spares the woman and child. But Nature is fierce when she is offended, as she is 
bountéous and kind when she is obeyed, She spares neither woman nor child. She has no pity ; for some awful, but most good, 
reason, she is not allowed to have any pity. Silently, she strikes the sleeping child with as little remorse as she would strike the 
strong man with the musket or the pickaxe in his hand, Ah! would to God that some man had the pictorial eloquence to 
put before the mothers of England the mass of preventible agony of mind and body, which exists in England year after 
year!"—KincsLEy. How much longer must the causes of this startling array of preventible deaths continue unchecked ? 


Fo THE MEANS OF PREVENTION, and _ for preserving Health by natural means, see a large Illustrated Sheet 








wrapped with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 
PERSO-AFGHAN FRONTIER,— One of Her Majesty's Consuls writes from Teheran: “ It may interest you to 


know that while riding from Teheran to Meshed not long ago, being one day rather unwell, to my astonishment and delight 
the Persian courier who accompanied me produced a bottle of what he called Numuki meeveh, which was no less in fact translated 
than ENO’S FRUIT SALT. The man told me that he now never travelled without a bottle.—Yours faithfully, SHeiku Jam. 
—December, 1884.—To J. C. Eno, Esq.” 
“ =GOYPT.—CAIRO.”—“ Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have on three separate occasions been attacked by 
fever, from which on the first occasion I lay in hospital for six weeks, The last two attacks have been, however, com- 
pletely repulsed in a remarkably short space of time by the use of your valuable Fruit Salt, to which I owe my present health, at 
the very least, if not my life itself, Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration and preservation impels me to add my testimony 
to the already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me 
to be, Sir, gratefully yours, A CorPoraL, roth Hussars, 26th May, 1883. Mr. J. C. Eno.” 
AUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked 
“BNO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations, SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, 8.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 

7 Dewhurst’ 
seen |D EWHURST'S ann sr 
i - | For Hand or Machine Use, 
® & S E W | N G These —. once 
COTTON [Mepis for GENE. 


S RAL EXCELLENCE 
MARK, The “THREE SHELLS” BRAND OF QUALITY wher- 


is Strong, Even, Elastic, and Free from Knots. ever exhibited. 


LATEST AWARDS-GOLD MEDAL, AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1883, 
- GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1883-4, 


John Dewhurst & Sons, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton. 


CAUTION. 


g : TO AVOID DECEPTION, buy 
i . only at the Offices of the 
Company. 


PRICE MANAGEMENT. FOR THE 


Unitep Kinepom, 


ae SEWING sear TaN 


and 403 Branches 
10°/, Discount for Cash. throughout 


ON ; PER Britain, 
ite 2/6 vecx\ MIACHINES 
With the Option of Purchase. - 


—_——— 


















































2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DO NOT LET YOUR IR CHILD DIE! COUGHS, COLDS, SRONCHETIS. 
FENNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIOKS, FENNINGS 


SFENNINCS GHILDREN'S POWDERS, © (UNG HEALERS, 


n 
> 
| 
ti 
a COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, ae, 
For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. ts , 
= 
- 
| 
S 








{Do not contain Calomel, Optum, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe) Mn Ay Pocky iaesery. 
Sold in stamped boxes at 18. 1%. and 23. gd. (great saving), with ALFRep Fennincs, West Direct 
Sull Directions. 


en be yay size ee Banc, Gg (gs stamps, stam) post tree), 

NINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 

Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FEN . = . oo Sacre -. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Sent post tees cs EVE nf re 
Feeding, Tecthing, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. West Cowes, LW. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application ‘by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


Now Ready, price 6d. 
THE SPRING AND EASTER EXTRA NUMBER 


ALI THE .YHBAR ROUND, 


Containing Stories by Popular Writers. 
To be had from all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 








EASY TEETHING. 











val A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME! 


IN PRESENTS T0 SUBSCRIBERS ! 
This Offer Good till May 15th, 1885, Only. ¢ 
£19 000 GRAND CAPITAL PRIZE OF ¢ 
J £1000 IN CASH, 


The most magnificent offer ever made by a reliable Publisher. THIS IS A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME’ FOR 
OU. The proprietors of THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL have determined to outdo all former efforts of other 
publishers, by giving one of the following Grand ee toe ae one who subscribes between NOW AND MAY \ 
FOR ONLY TWO SHILLINGS vonucmmnt 
our name on our See aption me books, 

and post pay to you regularly for Six Months our Illustrated Family Publication, THE HOUgEHSE L, and 
also send you a printed numbered receipt which will entitle you to one of the following Magnificent Presents: 


LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE AWARDED OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


ash Gift Boys’ Silver Watches, £2 each - : 
Gack Gift. - - + © «*# « =» 89 Ladies’ Watches, £2 each 
1 Cash Gift - - 8 8 6 Cash Presents, £leach- - - 
Cash Gifts of £20 each - of fe Beautiful Alarm Clocks - - 
Cash Gifts of £10 each 2 Elegant Fhotogreph J ame ° 
5 Elegant Upright Pianos, £40 each Floral Auto; ape Alb ws 9 
20 ea 2 Silver Fruit Kniv 
ies’ and Gents’ Pocket Knives 
Sets pllvers Forks - Tea-spoons : 
O Sets Table 
Oil Pictures - 
‘or Gents’ Diamond Rings - 200 | 1000 Ladies’ & Gents’ Russia Pocket-books 5098 


Tagethes w 4 193,747 useful and valuable articles, worth from One to Two fetch. 188 's each, making a total of 200,000 
able and useful articles to be given to our Subscribers on MA’ 85, so that each and ev ery one who 
oubes ribes before that date will receive THE HOUSEHOLD TOURNATL 3ix months and a beautiful Present 
besides. The Prizes will be awarded MAY 165th, 1885, full a of which will be given hereafter, and published 
in the Journal. Subscribers ean have Presents forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom. Printed lists of the 

& awards will be forwarded to all Subscribers, and also published in im the JOURNAL immediately after the award. 


THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL x MAGAZINES OF THE DAY ‘It contains 


Twenty Lar Pages, and has an elegantly engraved, illustrated, and tinted Cover. It is replete 
with benntifil illustrations and choice literature. No wane is spared to make this’ publication one of the finest in the world. 
REMEM MAKE NO CHAR’ for these presents. The Two Shillings is the regular subscription 
price for six months to the JOURNAL, and some one is sure to get a Grand Prize of £1,000. 
will come from our advertising patronage, ‘which will be very large, at remunerative rates. We wan t 200,000 new 
subscribers before May 15th, and as we are now receiving daily as many as 3,000, we are sure to get the required 
number. There will be no postponement. Persons wishing to subscribe for a year will receive two receipts for Four 
Shillin aS or 5 52 = stampe, — them to a year’s subscription and two presents. 
ER, we send the J CUnes 1 o your address, post paid, and enclose a numbered receipt for 
r osha i: ar SUB! in the tirs' 


UBSCRIPTION | "TO YOU.—2.2° nts dive, felends to Join 
you, and send us Ten Shillings all at 
one time, we will a six subscriptions for six months and six ‘numbered receipts, good for six presents. 
Send Twenty Shillings at one time, with the names of ten friends or acquaintances, and we will send twelve subscrip- 
tions and twelve numbered receipts, and so on, thus giving you an extra receipt and subscription for every five subscribers 


you ronal in, and each subscriber gets a numbered receipt, and will get _ of the presents mentioned above. The 
JOU AL is is sont, post paid, direct to each subscriber s address you send wu 














GEN: ‘Y by Registered Letter or P.O. Stamps should ont be sent when P.O. can be obtained. 
SPECIMEN COPY, 4a. r 





Address—THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, H.C. Edwards, Manager, 31, Bouverie St, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


CUT THIS OUT AND SHOW IT TO YOUR FRIENDS, HEIGHPOURS, AND 
UAINTANCES, AND PERSUADE THEM TO JOIN YOU, AND T GET YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION AND RECEIPT FREE. AG ENTS WANTED. 


























ADVERTISEMENTS, 


‘SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & 60S NEW PUBLIGATIONS, 


THE NEW WORK ON THE GREAT NORTH-WEST BY MR. STAVELEY HILL, Q.0., M.P.° i 
FROM HOME TO HOME;; being an Account of Two Long Vacations spent at the Foot of the 
Rooky Mountains. By A. Sraverey Hirt, Esq., Q.C., M.P. Illustrated by numerons full-page and smaller 
Woodcuts and 17 Heliogravures, after Photographs and Drawings by the Author and Mrs Sravevey Hiut. 
containing a Railway Map of the Dominion of Canada and of the Northern part of the United State:. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. } 
BY R. D. BLAOKMORE, AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE: A ROMANCE OF EXMOOR.” 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF SIR THOMAS UPMORE, BART., ae. oe 


known as *‘ tommy Upmore.” New and Uheaper Edition. Small post Svo, cloth, 6s. Now ready. 














** To say that a book by the Author of ‘Lorna Doone’ and ‘ Alice Lorraine’ is an vncommen book is unnecessary: 
but ‘Tommy Upmore’ is uncommon to an extraordinary degree. . . . But no bald sketch of a portion of the plot will 
suflice to give an idea of the charm of Mr. Blackmore’s etyle, of the poetry with which he invests the meanest matter, of 
tue striking and humorous metaphors which he draws from the most eommonplace task, of the quaint phraseology in 
which he reclothes old ideas,’”’—Titzs. 


THE COMPLETE STORY OF THE TRANSVAAL, from the “ Great Trek” to the Convention 
of London. With Appondix, comprising Ministerial Declarations of Policy and Official Documents. By Jou® 
Nrxoy, Author of “‘ Among the Boers.” Accompanied by a Map. Demy Svo, cloth extra, price 12s, 6d. / 


OUR GIPSIES IN CITY, TENT, AND VAN. Containing an Account of their Origin and 
Strange Life, Fortune-Telling Praciices, &c. Specimens of their Dialect, and Amusing Anecdotes of Gipsy Kings, 
_ Queens, and other Gipsy Notabilities. By Vernon S. Morwoop, Author of *‘ Kacts and Phases of Anima! Life," 
“Clarissa the Gipsy,” ‘‘ The Gipsy Scare,” &c. With 17 Woodcut Illustrations from Life and Nature. Demy 8vo, 

cloth extra, 18s. 
** An entertaining book, which, we may add, is illustrated by a number of exceptionally beautiful engravings.”—GLose. 
‘*With the picture of the ideal gipsy on the one hand and the real one on the other the present volume is a most 
interesting book, with much that is new and striking about our wandering population.”—Patt Mane Gazgrre. ' 

















Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 530, Illustrated, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


PARADISE FOUND. The Cradle of the Human Race at the North Pole. <A Study of the 
ae World, By Witntam F. Warren, 8.T.D., LL.D., President of Boston University, &c. With Original 
Nustrations. 1 
President Warren of the Boston University accounts himself a most fortunate man that he has succeded in solving 
the problem ‘where the human race originated, or where the Garden of Eden was. Not a few will be startled to learn the 
cradle of the human race was at the North Pole, but Dr. Warren sustains this theory with a surprising array of evidence, 
and this in turn throws much light on the most vital of the current protl-ms of biology, terrestial physics, ancient 
cosmology, comparative mythology, primeval history, ecientific anthropology, aud Hebrew and Ethnic traaition. Dr. 
Warren has given to this work the study of many years, and writes with an enthusiasm and assurance of victory which 
makes his volume exceedingly interesting. 


UNDER THE RAYS OF THE AURORA BOREALIS: in the Land of the Lapps and Kvzsus. 
By Dr. Sopnus TroMuout. Edited by Cart Srzwers. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. A Narrative of a Year's Sojourn 
and Travels in Lapland, Finland, and Russia. With a popular Scientific Exposition of the Aurora Borealis. 
The Work will be illustrated with 150 Portraits, Views, Illustrations of the Aurora Borcalis, Diagrams, and a 
Map, from the Author's Photographs aud Drawings. {Nearly ready, 








In a few days.- In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 213., numerous Lilustrations and Maps. 

A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO: A Narrative 
of Travel and Exploration. By Henry O. Forxes, F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Scottish Geographical Society ; 
Fellow of the Zoological Society of London; Member of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
lreland ; Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. With numerous Illustrations, from the Author's Sketches 
and Descriptions, by Mr. Joun B. Grsss. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5-. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE NAVAL AND MILITARY OPERATIONS IN EGYPT, 
from 1798 to 1802. By Sir Joun M. Buraorne, Bart., 3rd Battalion, the Bedfordshire Regiment. With a Map. 





Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE, Theoretical and Practical. By Noan Porter, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Yale College. 
THE WATERSIDE SHILLING SERIES. Edited by Rep Srixvez. 
No. 1. WATERSIDE SKETCHES. By “Rep Spinner” (Wm. Senior). _ Imperial 32mo, boards, 


price 1s. post free. Other Volumes in preparation, (Wow ready, 





The April Number of ‘Harper's Magazine” contains an interesting Article, 
entitled THE PRINCE OF WALES AT SANDRINGHAM. By WILLIAM 
HOWARD RUSSELL, LL.D., profusely Illustrated with Portraits, Views, and 
Sketches, by Eminent Artists. 


This Number (now ready) has 17 Articles, Poems, &c., and 68 charming Illustrations. Price One Shilling. 





Lospox: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Parkes’ Patent Compound- Magnets 


BY THEIR PECULIAR CONSTRUCTION ARE INTENSELY POWERFUL, AND READILY RELIEVE 


NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, BLOOD & NERVE AFFECTIONS. 


THEIR PERFKCT CONVENIENCE, SAFETY, AND EFFICIENCY ARE FAST DISPLACING THE USE OF 


Injurious Drugs and Dangerous Galvanic Currents: a Beneficial Discovery. 








THE MAGNETS ARE IN THREE FORMS: TRIFLING IN COST: If MADE UP INTO SPRCIAL APPLIANCES; 
No. 1.—To use as Armlet, Necklet, s. d. The Spinal Reviver—  &@ 
Garter, &c. .. <2 strong, 8/6; extra strong 14 0 
No. 2,—Pad for Neuralgia in Face The Chest Strengthener— 
oe orHead~.. z 6 strong, 9/-; extra strong 15 6 
No. 3.—For Rheumatism, Spinal The Goliath Belt of Life— 
Weakness, Debility, &c. 2 6 strong, 12/-; extra strong 17 6 
A-Test Set of above with Compass . Before this invention the prices would 
and Pamphlet ‘a — 2 have been Guineas. 
a PERMANENT IN POWER. anata 


Both Magnets and Special Appliances can be comfortably and continuously worn under the Clothing. 
WRITE FOR 
Circulars, Testimonials, and List of Appointed Agents; 
. OR SEND POSTAL ORDER FOR THE 
Magnets, &c., which will at once be forwarded Post Free by the Proprietors : 


JEVONS BROS., 166, Fleet St, London, E.C. 


(MANUFACTORY—BIRMINGHAM. ) 


DAVY'S DIAMOND CEMENT 


Is the hardest, oe and most enduring Cement eer 
discovered, 


THE SECRET 
PRINCIPLES. 








Itseourely and neatly | 
mends China, Glass, | 
Fanoy Articles, Papier 
Maché, Toys, Fossils, | 
epi Shell, Bone, Broken 
= aA Pipes, Vases, Jugs, | 
Weonw \ i j 


ss \ Veneer, etc. Cigar | cree. ; 
PN) Frame, i ae SAUCE 
% 3 fastening ‘tips BE —s.,) 
————— —_ 6° & I> Sold Everywhere | 
Day's aoe indi, fon tes Erommamee =P — UMANUFACTORY, WORCESTER, 
BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon St., London. | 
IRISH not Only EXCEL FOREIGN LINENS as ‘DAYLIGHT DOTH — Manufacturers by Special 
a LAMP,’ but are CHEAPER. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, oe 


Send Samples and Price Lists of any of the following Goods, post- eee to any-part of the World. Crown Princess of Germany. 


IRISH CAM BRIC ALL Pure FLAx.—‘‘The Cambrics of Robinson and Cleaver have a 
(HEMMED FOR USE) — wide fame.”— The Queen. 
hildren’s, 1s. 5d. per doz.; Ladies’, 2s. 6d. per doz.; Gentlemen’s, 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS: ot Spe don” —Ladies’, » 35. 11d. per doz. ; Gentlemen's, 6s. 9d. per doz. 

















| RISH LINEN COLLARS.—Ladies’ and Children's 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per doz.; Gentlemen's 4- s 4-fold, 
*! 11d, to 5s. 11d, per doz. 
FS.—For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 5s. 11d. to ros. gd. per doz. 


COLLARS AND GU FFS: & Their Irish Linen Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, &c., have the merits of excellence 
s and cheapness.”—Court Circular. 
eal Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yds wide, 1s. 11d. per yd., 24 yds., 25. s. 474d. per yds 
IRISH LINENS s wae most durable article made, and far superior to any foreign manufactured goods). Roller 
5 Pn ogy 18 ins. wide, 344d. per yd. Surplice Linen, 84d. per yd. Linen Dusters, 3s. 3d., Glass 
Cloths, 4s. 6d. per doz. Fine Linens and Linen Diaper, tod. per yd. 
—= eae 
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Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


“ANIONGD X'INO 


OUGHS, 
OLDS, 
STHMA, 
ee 





R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. —Dr. J. C. 


note which he coined the word CHLO- 
RODYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE) 
INVENTOR, and, as the composition 
of Chlorodyne cannot possibly be dis- 
covered by Analysis (organic sub- 
stances defying elimination), and 
since the forinuls has never been pub-| 
lished,it is evident that any state- 


ment to the effect that a compound h 


is identical with Dr. Browne’s Chlo- 
rodyne must be false. 

This Caution is necessary, as many 
persons deveive purchasers by false’ 
representations. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice Chan- 

cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated 
abies in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS 
NE was UNDOUBTEDLY 

tie INVENTORo! CHLORODYNE, 

that the whole story of the defendant 

man was deliberately untrue, 

and he regretted to say it had been 
suesnte. .—See The Times, July 13th, 








onzaT SPECIFIC 
HOLERA, 


aNV TVNISIUO 


IARRHGA, DYSENTERY. 
GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH, 


Fantom. REPORT that it ACTS as aj P. 


M, one dose generally suffi- 
cient. Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical] © 
Staff, Calcutta, states: “ DOSES 


CHLORODYNE 


We have never geod oa atier te form 
of this medicine th 
from a firm conviction Set iti isd deck. 
dedly the best, and also from a sense 
of duty we owe to the profession and 
the public, as we are of opinion that 
the substitution of any other than 
s Browne’sis a deliberate breach 
h on the of the chemist to 
iber and patient allke. ae 
ore, Sir, fait hfully yours, § 
» Members of the Pharm. pnne y 
Goent Britain, Chemists of His Exc 
lency the Viceroy of India. 








COMPLET CURED ME 
DIARRH 


ELY 
cA.” 
To J. T. DAVENPORT, London. 

DEAR S1ir,—We congratulate 
upon the widespread reputation his 
justly-esteemed medicine has earned 
for itself all over the East. As a re- 
medy of general utility, we much 
question whether a better is import- 
ed, and we shall be glad to hear of its 
finding a place inevery Anglo-Indian 
ome. he other brands, we are 

happyto say, arenow relegated to the 
ve bazaars, and, ju 4 m 
their sale, we fancy their sojourn 
there will be but evanescent. We 
eculd multiply instances ad infinitum 
of the got pio ree of DR. 

COLLIS BR CHLORO- 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 


LIATIVE in 
EURALGIA,GOUT, NOAN: CER 
TOOTHACHE,RHEUMATISM 
R. J 2 oe Dee 

CHLORODYNE is @ liqui ame. 
cine which assu 
EVERY KIND. affords a calm, re- 
freshing sleep | WITHOUT HEAD. 
ACHE, and ORATES the 
nervous | j—- pring exhausted. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORGP ENE seghdiy cuts 


hort all 
PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA 





DYNE in Diarrhea | Dysentery, 
Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vo- 
miting of Pregnancy,and as ageneral 
sedative, that have occurred under 
our personal observation during) 
many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, 
and even in the more terrible forms 
of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. 


MPORTANT astie oF ek i 
PEMENEE SAL of thi: 
MEDY has nm rise to many oN. . 
SCRUPULO 'SIMITATT ONS. Be 
careful to observe Trade Mark. et all 
Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., ae . 6d, 





SOLE MANUFACTURE 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33Gt. Russelist. w.d. 




















“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE’ | 
WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the onal to cheney ta Sheek tnemn die ened from all eg noany from 

whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, of all 

kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are oe 

Thousands of testimonials from ‘all parts. In bottles, 26 

each, and in casesof six times the quantity, lls. each, of ali 
stamps, by the 


eee for 30 or 
rietors, 

THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN, 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


| gg em ae fy aap eg py tism is quic 
relieved and cured in a few or 
| medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHE mio Pik PILLS, f 
; = restraint of diet during their and are 
| canted So teovens Ghediasameagiecinegain Gmaaene 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 4s. 9d. per box; 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 


— BORWICKS 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY. PUDDINCS .TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER) 

Most agreeable to eat with ns ~ Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packeta, and 6d. and 1s, Tins. 




















THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the| 
|FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, 


| excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver a, 


Gare of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMAOH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A! ices of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasme, 
fers 0 the Stomach and a 


| Disord 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if eufering is required, nothing can be 


FEMALES, these 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and {s unrivalled ip Masteche 04 very aeee 


For 
po distressing essing Hestache 80 Vi vdeo Dee 
- = em Nervous ralent, Depresion of 
Complaints incidental to Females. Pimples, and Be Skin, and give a P hesltee 


bloom to the melee 
| Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 134d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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£6,000 1 PRIZES GIVEN to SUBSCRIBERS! 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER GETS A PRESENT. 
This Offer Holds Good until M A Y 16th Only. 


The proprietors of the well known and popular Weekly Paper, THE GOLDEN ARGOSY, desirous of introducing 
thi thei Ba r into every home where it'is not now tan ~ oy decided x give away to ts subscribe before 
16th, 1885, £6,000 in Prize. READ OUR GREAT OFFER: 


FOR ONLY TWO SHILLINGS 


We will enter your name on our ra)and sn books and prepay THE GOLDEN ARGOSY to open regularly for 
Three Months (Thirteen wumbers), conde rinted numbered receipt in first copy of the paper, which wil) entitle the 
holder to one of the following MAGNIFIC T PRESENTS: 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRIZES TO BE GIVEN AWAY: 


Gents’ Solid Gold Alberts, £4 gach - “83 
— s’ Gold Necklets, £3 each 


icycles, £17 each 
ts, ‘efolders 8 
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Boys" Po 8, 4s. each - 

dies’ Pocket vee. 42, ¢ each 
Oil Pictures, 4s. each . 
Solid Gold Rings, 8s. each . 
© Rutsaraph Albums, 4s.each - 


And 95,237 OTHER USEFUL AND VALUABLE PRESENTS, RANGING IN VALUE FROM 
ONE TO FOUR SHILLINGS EACH, making a grand total of 100,000 Presents to be given to the first one 
hundred thousand subscribers received. Everyone Gets a Present. All of the above Presents will be awarded in a 
fair and impartial manner, [ull particulars of which will be given hereafter. 

and 


THE GOLDEN ARGOSY %cquis™'y Fone its Father ts, Mathey, ts Boys sat 


faining, 2 Jnsteuctive and Popular Weeklies published. It is Beautifully Diusteated, and its reading matter 

Sem _ oo of — authors. hat Feqular subscription price is Two Shillings for Three Months; 
Four ix Months; oe hillings for ‘I welve Months, without sonmat or premium; but 
in order to secure 106, 000 new Subscr Hy at once, we make the FOLLOWING LIBERAL OFFER: 


FOR Two SHILLINGS or 26 Stamps, we will send you a Golden Argosy, WEEKLY, for 


Three onths and one penser, a ry for one present. 
For Four llings, or 52 stamps, we will send THE GOLD. DEN og 7. y> ix Months, and two 
pemberet yo good for two presents. For Shi P.O. or oe A, will send THE GOLDEN 
ARGOSY, weekly, for One Year, and four numbored receipts, oe for four presents. Every Subscriber gets 
a receipt, and is entitled to @ present for each receipt. 


Write your name and address plainly. 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 


If you will Cut this Advertisement Out and show it 
to yous friends, acquaintances and neighbours, 
and get five to subscribe for three months, and send us Ten 
scription One numbered —, get ten to pt A 


all at one time, we will send you your sub. 
ee, and all at one time, and we will send you ‘oO num. 
ag receipts and the Golden Ar Argosy 
and we will send you the Gol: 


A A little work will 
P.0.0. preferred. LE 











sy fo for Six Months; get twenty to subscribe for three months, send 40s., all at = 
Fo Present: 


Argosy for One Year, and Four numbered receipts, good for Four 
ive you a Subscri ption Free, and a chance to win one of the most valuable 4 
COPIES 2d. post ae ie or all Newsagents. 


NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 


A new candidate for the favour of patrons of — beautifully illustrated, and not the least of its recommenda- 
literature is the English edition of the “ Golden Argosy,” a tions is the fact that, the literary matter is of a high order, 
weekly paper whose American edition has for some time and makes it fit to circulate in any home.—The Liverpool 
past a enormously popular on the other side of the Weekly Albion. 

Atlantic. Its contents are interesting, wholesome, and good, 
without being goody, and the paper seems to have class 
enough to run upon its own merits. The proprietors, how- | 
ever, announce their intention of giving away among their | 
subscribers, under certain conditions, prizes to the value of | 
£6,000 sterling. —The Referee, London. 

We have received the early numbers of the English 
edition of the “Golden Argosy,” a weekly journal containing 
much that is interesting. The serial stories are ably 
written, and the ang abounds with matter of a highly 
entertaining descrip ion, while a snemeeen mm —- are 
numerous, are 1 by refi and finish. It | 
is exceedingly well printed on rolled paper.—Morning 
Advertiser, London. 

The “Golden Argosy,” as a publication, has everything in 
its favour. It is well and clearly printed on good = r, 


WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 


* Received ‘Golden Argosy ' papers safely ; words fail me to “I must say the ‘Golden Argosy’ far surpasses my most 
express my entire satisfaction ofsame. I anticipate at least sanguine expectations, the reading is far above the average 
one year's pleasant reading. Shall continue to recommend weekly journal.—J. R. SHAW, Carrickfergus.’ 
so valuable a paper, which is not only humorous and witty, ‘I enclose 2s. to extend my — tion. I can = 
but instructive.—W: ishing you every success, A. TILLY, is the ‘Golden Argosy’ in val ue.—' jith best wishes, 
Guyde-Dome, France J. FEN ‘TIMAN, 15, Eldon Street, Bury.’ 


The “Golded Argosy.”"—As the subscription is only two 
shillings per quarter for an excellent illustrated weekly 
budget of literature, it is not improbable that the number of 
their subscribers will soon be enormous.—The Lancaster 
Guardian. 

We think the paper ought to become popular. There are 
three good reasons why it should do so, these being—it is 
well printed and illustrated, the subscription is only eight 
shillings a year, and the whole space is occupied with read- 
ing matter, there being no advertisements. Happy nemeneoet 
property, not to require them !—Whitehall Review, London. 

The paper abounds with excellent stories, elevating and 
pure in tone, and with “funniosities" of every imaginable 
kind, which cannot fail to be productive of mirth and good 
hwnour.—Belfast News-Letter. 


























“We consider the “* Golden Argosy’ a most interesting 

per for both old and young, for the latter just entering 
Rie, it is invaluable, conveying as it does useful knowledge 
with good sound advice and high moral teaching.—E. 
HIBBERT, Ehn Villa, New Road, Chatham 

“T enclose 2s. and mean to be a onan "subscriber, and 
bas -y' you success.—J. FINCH, Mold Green, Huddersfield." 

Am well pleased with the ‘ Golden Argosy ; ‘it isa high 

class family r, and worthy of a place in every house- 
hold.—J. EVERTO ON, 1, Duncombe Street, Grimsby.” 


after MAY 16th. Remit by P.O. or Registered Letter. 


“I enclose 6s. to extend our subscriptions. I like the paper 

= ry mes h, and think it very good.—E. MUSGRAVE, 

ywerby 

“I am much pleased with your ‘Golden Argosy,’ and 
enclose 6s. for the remainder of the year.—C. HALFORD, 
Dogsthorpe Road, Peterboro 

“"T have received 10 coples of the ‘Golden Argosy,’ and 
my sons and daughters are ve ry leased with it. I enclose 
S. > mE? » A a year's subscription.—Mrs. 8. HOWORTH, 

irfis orks.” 


Hundreds of Testimonials like the above received daily, 
LIST OF THE AWARDS will aogintes in ~~ Golden Argosy,” 
ddress— 
THE GOLDEN ARGOSY CO.,E. B. LEWIS, Memeget, 13a, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 


REMEMBER, 'the above Presents are given absolutel 
THIS OUT and show it to your friends, neighbours, an 


and forwarded to all subscribers immediately 


freeto our Subscribers and Agents. CUT 
acquaintances. It may not appear again, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


For Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heartburn, and 
Feverish Colds, prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, Jungle, and 
other Fevers, Prickly Heat, Small Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other altered 
Conditions of the Blood. é It 


“SAVED MY LIFE; 


“for the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me. Ina few days I was quite well.”—Evxtract from letter 

of C. Fitzgerald, Esq., formerly Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Albania, referring to 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINB, 

to the importance of the discovery and the immense value of which Drs. Morgan, Turley, Gibbon, 

Sparks, Dowsing, Stevens, Carr Jackson, and many other Medical Gentlemen have given unqualified 

testimony. 





In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 4s, 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer; and of H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, London, E.0. 


'PEPPER’S 
SU ptr Aa N E QUININE AND IRON 


The Cure for Skin Diseases. “HEALTH. STRE ae TONIC 


IN A FEW DAYS zacrpom, Sh te BLOTCHES,| GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, GREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 
BEAUTIFULLY FRAGRANT, PERFECTLY HARMLESS, | GREAT MENTAL STRENCTH, GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENCTH. 


CURES OLD-STANDING SKIN DISEASES. | Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s.6d. Sold everywhere. 


REMOVES EVERY KIND OF ERUPTION, SPOT, R| ; THE SAFEST 
*"| PEPPER’S PRererege 


BLEMISH, AND RENDERS THE SKIN’ CLEAR. 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR TARAXACUM “== 
HAIR RESTORER, _, 212, PODOPHYLLIN. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. Sold everywhere. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AMATEURS SUPPLIED 
WITH ALL NECESSARY 
APPARATUS— 
S DRY PLATES, 
Ce CHEMICALS, etc. 


Lusty uctions Given. 














Gs 10th Thoueand, post free, 6d. 


Before I Began 
to Speak. 


By A BABY. 


Dedicated to everyone who | 
has seen a baby. 












RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 
14, Wuiterriars &§1., E.C. 


Just Published, 6d., post free. 
HOW TO BECOME WITTY. eTORCE HOUGHTON & SON, 
By the Author of ‘‘ BEFORE I BEGAN TO SPEAK. 


Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers, and Fleet Printing Works, | 80, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 














Weer RrOonNs Pitisae 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firry Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, 
thousands having found them a simple and safe remedy and one needful to be kept always 
at hand. 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, 
and those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a 


trial. 
i for Disorders of the Heap, Cuest, Bowe s, Liver, and Kipneys; also in RHfuMATISM, a Ee Sores, 
and all Skin Disgases—these Pills being @ divect Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, '734d., 1s. 134d., and 2s. Od., by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


And sent free to any part ot the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists at Home 
and Abroad. 
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HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS,—3 ft. Inon Frencu, from 10s. 6d. BEDROOM FORMITUBE. —PLAIN SUITES, 
8ft. Brass Frencg, from 48s. from £ 
BEDDING.—Marrrzsszs, 3 ft., from 11s. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good, SUITES OF WHITE ENAMEL, similar to 


and serviceable, 3 ft., 28s. ; 4ft. 6in., 40s. that in the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
HEAL’S PATENT SOMMIER' ELASTIQUE 





PORTATIF, of which 30,000 have been sold, is pc pore ae ee 
the best Spring Mattress yet invented : 3ft.40s.; » SEARS SOF Dedrooms, S26. 

5 ft.,63s. This, with a French Mattress, aan | EASY CHAIRS, from 35s, 

a most luxurious bed. | COUCHES, from 75s. 


Illustrated Catal with Pri List of Bedding, Free by Post. 
198 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 





“Won Bitters 


If you are a man of business or labourer, ei aS penn penin of your duties, avoid stimn'ants, and take 





If you are a man of letters, toiling over your mene BiTt, ta reste brain and nerve waste take 


BITT 


If you are suffering from over eating or drinking, _ falcon or dissipation, take 


BITT 


If you are married or single, old or young, rich or peor ERO ing from poor health or languishing on a bed 
of sickness, take BI 


Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever vou feel Ly your system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating 
without intoxicating, one bottle of HOP BITTERS 


will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or doctor's visits. 


Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary coiiplaint, Sr of eR an bowels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 
cured if you take OP B ITTER 


H 
If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are sim hee. are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 
— or druggist for ITT 


HOP BITTE 
t may save your life. It has saved hundreds. or sale by all Chemists and Druggists. 


THE FIRST BREATH OF SPRING 


Is not sweeter or more fragrant oe “ breath of one who 
uses regularly 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


This elegant dentifrice preserves the dental structure, strengthens the 
gums, eradicates tartar, removes spots of incipient decay, and by ensuring 
a sound set of teeth, averts the torments of indigestion and dyspepsia ; its 
unprecedented success for more than half a century proves the universal 
favour in which it is held, Sold everywhere. 


ASK FOR ROWLANDS! ODONTO. 
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LADY LOVELACE. 


BY TRE AUTHOR oF “JUDITH WYNNE,” EtTC., Etc. 


Ss 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE winter that year was bleak and 
4 bitter enough to set the hearts of all those 
i who owned skates, and knew how to use 
them, bounding and thrilling ; and to drive 
; all the hunting-men, who were not literally 

chained to Stanham, up in a flock to London 
and their clubs. 
+ Edie Fairfax was the life and soul of the 
local skating-club, The broad sheet of ice 
jon the Hall lake made a pretty picture 
every afternoon, with its crowd of young, 
fur-enveloped figures, with their rose-red 
cheeks and swift, glancing feet. Edie lived 
in her skates. The frozen lake was about 
the finest outlet she ever could have for 
| her restless, nervous energy. 

“T’ve no doubt,” she said to herself, as 
she went skimming with the fleetness of a 
swallow over the glassy surface,“ if Ellinor 
{stood on that bank watching us all, she 
would say, ‘Call that skating! Stand on 
‘one side, all of you, and I’ll show you how 
| to carry your head and shoulders!’ But for 
{all that, I dare say her dignity would get 
| more bumps on the back of its head than 
; my insignificance does.” And on she went, 
the cynosure of many admiring eyes, and 
| not a few envious ones, 

Among the former may be classed Lord 
. Winterdowne’s, behind their gold-rimmed 
glasses. As Edie lived in her skates, so 
H he appeared to have taken up his abode on 
the bank of the lake, Nothing would 
tempt him on the ice. The possibility 
of cutting a ludicrous or undignified figure 
kept him well away among the reeds and 
willows at the edge of the pond. Those 
same reeds and willows, too, saw a good 
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somehow, since he had broken off from his 
‘vital statistics,” the Colonel had spent a 


good deal of time at the Hall, and had } 


formed an odd, unsympathetic sort of 
intimacy with Lord Winterdowne. 

‘“Tt’s queer those two men don’t take 
more heartily to each other,” the Squire 
would say to himself sometimes, noting 
their invariable divergence of opinion on 
every matter, small or great. ‘ You j 
would think they would fit each other like 
hand and glove. They have each of them 


a good head for figures, they go in for the | 
same fads, yet there they are sparring from 


morning till night—for ever at cross- 
purposes. 
keep out of each other’s way. It looks 
rather as if Wickham were mounting guard 
for Master Phil. Eh? That’s what it 
must be !” 

And, not displeased with the conclusion 
at which he had arrived, Mr. Fairfax went 
on his way, making himself as agreeable as 
he could to both gentlemen, getting, mean- 


time, his own modicum of enjoyment out | 


of the friendly intercourse in the shape of 
nightly whist-parties, held in turn at the 
Hall, the Castle, or Wickham Place, 

Edie took the attentions of both gentle- 
men easily and pleasantly, or indifferently 
and carelessly, according to the mood in 
which she chanced to be. She would go 
down to the ice with one, she would return 
with the two, and then, perhaps, if they 
chanced to accept her father’s invitation and 
stay dinner, she would suddenly announce 
the fact that she was tired to death, and 
would go straight upstairs to bed, instead 
of taking her “place at the head of the 
table. 


“The truth of it is, Edie,” said the Squire, § 


as he began sorting his letters at the 
breakfast-table one morning, “you are 
> | Sanneae into a most heartless little flirt, 
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and if those men call each other out, and 
one of them gets a bullet, you'll have to 
answer for it.” 

Edie jumped up from her chair in a 
perfect whirlwind. 

“Ta flirt! Oh, papa, how dreadfully, 
dreadfully wicked of you to say so!” she 
cried, getting crimson—face, neck, ears, 
andall. ‘Why, if I tried to flirt, I couldn’t 
—I shouldn’t know how. The idea of 
such a thing! I know I’m full of faults ; 
I’m self-willed and quick-tempered; I’m 
obstinate and unbearable ; but whatever 
else I am, I’m not a flirt!” 

The Squire went on sorting his letters 
with unusual rapidity. He began to feel 
—to use a common phrase—that he had 
“ put his foot in it,” and that the sooner he 
got it out again the better. 

He tossed a letter across to his little 
daughter : 

“One for you, my dear—two—here’s a 
third.” 

But Edie was not to be so easily 
diverted. 

“Tm not a flirt, papa—I say I’m not a 
flirt! Whatever else bad and wicked I 
may be, l’m not that!” she kept repeat- 
ing. 

‘The squire thankfully came upon an 
envelope which he felt confident would 
stem the torrent of Edie’s indignation. 

“T think you know that handwriting, 
my dear. You may have seen it once 
before,” he said mischievously, right across 
her one hundred and fiftieth assertion 
that, whatever else she was, she was ‘‘ not 
a flirt.” 

Edie picked it up with a great joyous 
thrill in her heart. From Phil at last! 
She knew it before she looked at it. 

The door opened at this moment, and 
Lord Winterdowne came in close upon the 
servant's heels. 

“ Are you going on the ice this morning, 
Miss Fairfax?” he asked as he shook 
hands. ‘“ Pardon such an early visit, but 
I am going up to London to-day ; it is the 
only hour I could command.” 

Edie clutched at her letters. Politeness 
must go to the four winds. The thing now 
was to get out of the room as quickly as 
possible, shut herself up, and devour them, 
or rather it, for there was only one she 
would have risked her life to save had the 
house been on fire. 

“No, I’m not going on the ice this 
moining-~perhaps not to-morrow morning 
—perhaps not for a whole week—perhaps 
never again, for the frost may break at 











any moment—in fact, I’m sure there is rain 
in the air, and I dare say there'll be a 
deluge before night,” she answered all in a 
breath, taking a step towards the door 
with every word she spoke. 

Lord Winterdowne only took in about a 
quarter of the words she said, and 
certainly not a fiftieth part of what she 
meant. 

He looked at her vaguely. 

“Are you very—very busy this morn- 
ing?” he began a little hesitatingly. 

“ Yes, dreadfully—dreadfully—dread- 
fully busy,” answered Edie, getting outside 
the door with her last word. “I really 
don’t know which way to turn.” 

“T particularly want—ah !—to—to see 
you alone this morning for five minutes, 
Is it not possible?” he asked, stammering 
a little, and looking as uncomfortable as it 
was possible for a man of his decorous 
deportment to look. 

Edie all in a flash guessed his meaning. 

“Oh, utterly—utterly impossible,” she 
said, standing outside now in the hall, and 
looking longingly at the flight of stairs 
leading to the upper quarters. 

‘Then may I come to-morrow morning 
at this hour?” persisted Lord Winter- 
downe, evidently bent on securing an 
interview. ; 

Edie felt she must get rid of him some- 
how. 

‘Ves, to-morrow at this time if you like,” 
she answered carelessly, and then looked 
round to find that Colonel Wickham had 
come up the front steps while she was 
talking, and now stood behind, looking 
down on her. , 

Not a doubt but that he had heard the 
appointment made. She could see it in 
his face, half sad, half puzzled. Well, she 
couldn’t help it. Things were bent on 
going crookedly that morning. By- 
and-by—when she had read her letter 
—she would come back in a sweet frame 
of mind, and put everything straight 
again. It would be easy work enough 
with the pleasant thoughts she felt sure 
would then be filling her mind. 

“Papa is in the dining-room,” she said 
to Colonel Wickham, scarcely stopping to 
shake hands with him. 

And as “ papa” at that moment opened 
the dining-room door, without further 
preamble she made her escape up the stairs 
to her own sitting-room, breaking the seal 
of Phil’s letter as she went along. 

Eyes brightening, hands trembling with 
nervous delight, cheeks flushing and paling 
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in turn, mouth all dimples and smiles; 
so little Edie stood reading Phil’s few 
desperately written lines, while one by one 
her other letters dropped unheeded from 
her hand to the floor. 

Not once nor twice, but at least fifty 
times over she read the words, Then her 
eyes began to swim. 

Oh, poor—poor Phil! how unhappy he 
must be! How miserable she had made 
him with her own silly little attempt at 
arranging his life for him! Oh, what a 
mistake it had all been! How he must 
have suffered before he could bring himself 
to write in that imploring, desperate 
fashion! Come back! Yes, of course he 
might. That very hour if it had been 
possible, and she would tell him how truly 
sorry she was for her folly, and beg his 
pardon—ah, so humbly, and sweetly—and 
promise never—never to the end of her 
life to offend in that fashion again! How 
tiresome it was that the post did not go 
out till noon! There ought to be special 
posts when people wanted them, just 
as there were special trains for garden- 
parties and weddings. Well, anyhow she 
would write her letter at once, and take it 
herself to the post. That would be one step 
towards putting Phil out of his misery, so 
straight to the writing-table she went, 
pushing her other letters on one side, and 
dashed off this brief missive. 


“ DEAR—DEAR PHIL,” she wrote, “ come 
back as soon as ever you like, and let 
things be just anyhow you please. Entre 
nous, I think I have been just a little bit 
of a goose.—Your own EDIE.” 


There! he would understand exactly all 
she meant to say without making a long 
letter of it. Phil always did understand 
her. Whoever else made mistakes about 
her, Phil never did. And here Edie, lean- 
ing back in her chair, fell into one of her 
old pleasant day-dreams, the like of which 
she had not indulged in since she and Phil 
had kissed under the walnut-tree, and of 
which it would be no exaggeration to say 
Phil was its Alpha and Omega, its middle 
and back-bone also. 

Presently her eye chanced upon the 
letters still on the floor—three in number. 
Oh, there could be no hurry for those ; 
they might wait. She gave them another 
little push with her foot Ah, that was 
from Phosbe Macpherson (a housemaid 
who had married from the Hall, and whose 
first child was Edie’s goddaughter), and 
this was from the London dressmaker who 











had sent down her Christmas ball-dresses ; 
but who was that otherfrom? The writing 
was not familiar to her. It might want an 
answer by the next post. 

She picked up the letter in the strange 
handwriting, broke the seal, and read as 
follows : 


“DEAR MaApAM,—I must ask you to 
pardon the liberty which I, an utter 
stranger, am taking in thus writing to you. 
I can only plead as my excuse my warm 
gratitude and sincere friendship towards 
one whom, for want of fuller knowledge 
on the matter, I am compelled to describe 
only as an old friend of yours—Mr. Philip 
Wickham. 

“T fear the question I am about to ask 
will seem an unwarrantable, unpardonable 
impertinence on my part. I know it is 
such, yet I feel bound to ask it, and must 
trust to your charity and right judgment 
to accord my pardon. It is simply this: 
‘Are you sure you have the love of the 
man whom you have partly released from 
his engagement to you? Are you sure 
that his hopes and wishes are not fixed in 
another quarter?’ I beseech you to geta 
true and unmistakable answer to this 
question, as much for your own sake as for 
his. 

“T must beg of you not to mistake my 
motives in thus writing to you. Mr. Wick- 
ham never has been, never can be to me, 
more than the greatest benefactor a friend- 
less girl could have. Iam as much widowed 
as though I wore wedding-ring and weeds. 
But there is one to whom Mr. Wickham 
might be infinitely more than benefactor and 
friend if he were free to act according to the 
dictates of his heart—one, too, in every way 
worthy of a true man’s true love, and to 
whose keeping his happiness might be 
safely entrusted. 

“Dear madam, again I must ask your 
pardon for the liberty I am taking in thus 
writing -to you. Again I must plead, as 
my one and only excuse, a debt of grati- 
tude so heavy towards the two persons to 
whom I have alluded, that it makes me 
heedless of the common conventionalities 
of life. L, 8.” 


Edie dropped the letter as she read the 
last word, not as though the paper had 
stung her, but as though her fingers had 
suddenly congealed into marble, and the 
power of touch and grasp had been with- 
drawn. The power of thought, of feeling, 
of utterance, seemed also to have left her, 
and for a moment she leaned back in her 
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chair, with brain as blank as that of the 
poor little frozen starling she had found 
dead on her window-ledge that morning. 

Only for a moment, however. Thenext, 
all her senses came back to her with a 
rush, and seemed intensified a thousand- 
fold. She jumped to her feet; she tore 
the letter she had just penned to Phil into a 
hundred fragments ; she crumpled up Phil’s 
few lines, and tossed them into the fire. 

“T see—I see!” she said aloud pas- 
sionately. ‘I understand it all now. He 
wanted to save his honour, to marry me 
out of hand, and be done with it, lest his 
resolution might fail him.” 

She picked up Lucy’s letter, and read 
through the bitter words once more. 
Who “L. S.” was she had not the re- 
motest notion. It had so chanced that, 
though Phil had long ago mentioned to 
Edie the fact of Rodney Thorne’s engage- 
ment “to a little girl in Paris,” Miss Sel- 
wyn’s name had not been mentioned, or, 
if it had had a passing allusion, it had, 
somehow, not fixed itself in Edie’s memory. 

However that might be, it could not 
matter two straws who or what “L. 8.” 
was. One fact was patent from the tone 
of her letter — viz, that she knew very 
well what she was writing about. No 
doubt she had seen a great deal of Phil in 
London, and had had the fact forced upon 
her notice that he had transferred his 
affections to a person to whom she was 
evidently under great obligations. 

There was one mistake she had made. 

“Partly released him, have I?” cried 
Edie, a great wave of indignant pride 
sweeping over her. ‘He shall soon find 
a as free as words of mine can make 

im.” 

Back to her writing-table she went once 
more. In a little over three minutes 
another note was written, and addressed to 
Phil. It was somewhat different in tone 
from the first. 

Thvs it ran: 

‘DEAR PHIL,—Was it not wise of me 
to insist that we should both take time to 
consider our engagement, and have a year’s 
respite from it? If it won’t make any 
difference to you, I should like to consider 
myself free from to-day, for, to be quite 
honest with you, someone else has slipped 
into your place while you have been away, 
and I’m not at all disposed to turn him 
out. Do not trouble to write in reply. I 
will consider your silence tosignify assent. — 
Believe me, always your friend, 

“EpITH FAIRFAX.” 





And then, the letter signed and sealed, 
she bowed her head on the writing-table, 
crying aloud, with dry eyes and breaking 
heart : 

“Oh, Phil, Phil! must I give you up? 
Why did you not take a knife and stab me 
to the heart? It would have been far less 
cruel.” 

A knock at her door made her lift her 
head, and old Janet came in to say 
Colonel Wickham wanted particularly to 
speak to her. 

Edie got her thoughts back with difii- 
culty. ° 
“Colonel Wickham—Colonel Wickham !” 
she repeated vaguely. 

Old Janet grew uneasy. 

“Are you ill, Miss Edie? Have youa 
bad headache, you look so white?” she 
asked. 

The hot blood came in a rush to Edie’s 
face. 
“Til?” she cried; ‘“‘I never felt better 
in my life. Ask Colonel Wickham to 
come up into my sitting-room, if he must 
see me; and, Janet, take this letter, it is 
very important, and put it in the post with 
your own hand.” 

And here she tossed her letter to Phil 
across the table to the old servant. 

Colonel Wickham, coming into the room 
a minute after, would have endorsed Edie’s 
words, and vowed that, with eyes and cheeks 
so brilliantly coloured, she never could have 
felt better in her life. 

By way of contrast, possibly—Nature 
takes a savage delight at times in striking 
sharp, uncouth key-notes of contrast— 
Colonel Wickham looked unusually solemn 
and grey that morning. 

“‘T thought you would have come down 
to have a chat with me, Edie,” he said a 
little reproachfully ; “I have been waiting 
downstairs to see you. Your father has 
gone off to Four Fields Farm. Lord 
Winterdowne has gone with him.” 

He said Lord Winterdowne’s name with 
a marked emphasis, looking keenly at Edie 
meanwhile. 

Four Fields Farm was a farm owned by 
the Squire, and was situated some five or 
six miles outside the parish. 

Edie jumped to her feet. 

“Oh, how could papa go without me?” 
she cried. ‘I told him I particularly 
wanted to ride with him this morning.” 

“T told him, Edie, I particularly wanted 
to speak to you this morning, so he was 
good enough not to send up to you,” said 
the Colonel in a yet graver tone than 
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before. ‘I wanted to ask you if you had 
any news of Phil. It is so long since I 
heard from him I am getting rather uneasy 
about him.” 

“Uneasy ?” laughed Edie; “there was 
never less cause for uneasiness in your 
+ whole life. He is quite well, and as happy 
—oh, as happy as a man could be,” 

‘‘ Have you heard from him this morning? 
What does he say ?” 

“Oh, nothing much worth repeating. <A 
silly little letter ; I tossed it into the fire a 
minute ago. He wants me to marry him 
right off in a tremendous hurry. Ridicu- 
lous!” And here Edie gave a merry little 
laugh. 

But Colonel Wickham grew graver and 
graver. 

“T see nothing to laugh at, Edie. I see 
nothing ridiculous in a man wanting to 
marry the girl he’s engaged to, when they’re 
as fond of each other as you and Phil 
are.” 

“Oh, but we’re not fond of each other— 
that’s the best of it!” laughed Edie again ; 
“we are both heartily sick and tired of 
each other, and I’ve written to Phil this 
morning, telling him I want to be released 
from my share of the compact—that I 
mean to be—yes, that’s what I said—mean 
to be—mean to be!” 

And here Edie jumped up in a flutter 
from her chair, and began putting pens, 
ink, and paper together with tremendous 
despatch. 

Colonel Wickham went over to her side, 
took both her hands in his, and made her 
look up at him. 

“‘ Edie, what does this mean 3” he asked, 
and now his gravity resolved itself into 
positive sternness. 

Edie began to tremble violently. 

“Oh, it’s all easily understood,” she 
cried, struggling hard to release herself. 

But the Colonel would not let her hands 

0 


“It is not easily understood,” he said. 
‘Have you and Phil had a quarrel ?” 


“A quariel! Oh dear no, what is there 
to quarrel about when we are both of one 
mind? Weare tired of each other—that’s 
all, nothing more.” 

“Tired of each other ! 
years |” 

“That’s just it. It is ‘all these years’ 
that have tired us out. Why won’t you 
believe me? Do people never, never get 
tired of each other and break off engage- 
ments? Oh, let go my hands, please. 
Why won’t you understand?” and here 


After all these 





itdie stamped violently on the floor, feeling 
that little by little her power of self-control 
was evaporating. 

‘“*T have one more question to ask, Edie, 
and then I will let you go. Tell me, and 
be honest with me, I entreat, has your 
acquaintance with Lord Winterdowne had 
anything to do with your getting tired of 
Phil?” 

Edie’s head drooped. She could scarcely 
bring herself to tell a downright lie—to 
slander, as it were, her own soul and its 
powers of loving, yet here was a splendid 
opportunity for putting a stop to all this 
tiresome questioning, and leaving herself 
and Phil free to shape their courses as 
they thought fit. 

“ Oh, why do you ask such questions ?” 
she said, freeing her hands with a sudden 
jerk and walking away from him to the 
window. ‘ You ought to be satisfied with 
what I tell you.” 

He followed her into the window-recess. 
“Task the question, Edie, because about 
an hour or so agoI heard you make an 
appointment to see that man alone to- 
morrow morning. You don’t mean to tell 
me you are going to throw Phil over for a 
man of that stamp ?” 

“ Oh, what can it matter to anybody but 
myself what I do or don’t do——” she 
began vehemently. 

He cut her vehemence short. 

-“Tt would matter to me greatly, Edie. 
I have known you ever since you were a 
baby, and ”—this added in hushed reveren- 
tial tones—‘‘ I knew your mother also.” 

Edie’s self-control was going—was gone 
now. She flung herself on the ground 
almost at the Colonel’s feet, hiding her 
face in the cushions of the window-seat. 

“Go away—go away!” she cried pas- 
sionately ; ‘why won’t you leave me to 
myself? I want to be alone—don’t you 
understand ?” 

He stooped over her as a father might 
over some wilful, passionate child. 

“T will go away, Edie, directly you look 
up in my face and give me your word you 
have not the slightest intention of marry- 
ing Lord Winterdowne.” 

In his own mind he felt convinced this 
pair of lovers had had some desperate 
quarrel—a quarrel in which it might be 
that Phil’s usually serene temper had given 
way. No doubt a peace between them 
could easily enough be effected if only 
sufficient time could be had wherein to 
negotiate it. He knew, however, little 
Edie’s pride and impetuous temper, and 
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dreaded lest in one sudden, irrevocable 
moment she might render all such negotia- 
tion impossible. 

Edie’s voice seemed to come in muffled 
gasps from out the cushions. 

“T won’t look up—I won’t give you my 
word—I will marry just anybody and 
everybody I please.” 

He looked down on her pityingly. 

“Get up, Edie,” he said gently, “ and let 
us talk the matter out quietly. Remember 
I’ve given you good advice ever since you 
were a baby out of arms and used to come 
to me with your scratches and bruised 
elbows.” 

His voice had more of authority in it 
than before. Edie’s wilfulness yielded so 
far as to let her get up off the carpet and 
stand for a moment facing him, looking 
right into those kindly eyes of his. 

His face showed grave and marble- 
white. Hers by rights should have had a 
river of tears streaming down it for the 
pain that was racking her poor little heart. 
Instead, however, it was dry, flushed 
scarlet-red, with eyes bright and staring. 

Colonel Wickham looked at the window- 
seat. 

“Come, sit down, Edie,” he began, 
“and let us talk quietly of whom you will 
or will not marry.” 

But Edie had no intention of doing any- 
thing so rational. Her spirit of defiance 
would hold out just another sixty seconds, 
she felt—no longer. With the sixty-first 
must come collapse and humility. Well, 
she must get as quickly as she could into 
solitude, and not make an exhibition of 
herself for Colonel Wickham’s benefit. 

“| will marry just whoever I please,” she 
answered in somewhat high-pitched key, 
and making for the door as she spoke with 
rapid though unsteady steps; “no one 
shall say to me, ‘ Marry that man—marry 
this one’; I will marry Lord Winter- 
downe if I like, or I’ll marry Mr. Rumsey’s 
curate, or papas head-groom, or old 
Jeffreys, the gardener, or Whitelock, the old 
bellringer, or anybody I like on the other 
side of sixty. I hate and abominate men 
at six-and-twenty —they’re odious and 
hateful, every one of them.” 

Her last sentence carried her out of the 
room, 

Colonel Wickham stood looking after 
her wonderingly, pityingly. How his heart 
yearned over this petulant, wilful child! 
Ah, these foolish young things, if they did 
but know! If only one could make them 
see the right road and put their feet in it, 
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or, better still, if one could only gather 
them into one’s arms and carry them over 
all the rough, thorny places in life! Now, 
supposing for a moment this bright, love- 
able little Edie had given her heart into 
his keeping instead of into Phil’s, how 
tenderly—— 

But here the Colonel gave a great start, 
and put an abrupt stop to his thinking. 

“ You old idiot!” he said to himself ; 
“you, of all men in the world !” 

Then he went straight home to his lonely 
old house, sat down to his trim writing- 
table, and wrote a long and peremptory 
letter to Phil. 

It was full of straightforward ques- 
tions, such as, ‘ What has happened to 
put you and Edie on such a distant foot- 
ing? Is it her doing or yours that your 
engagement collapses now ?” and so forth. 
But the gist of the whole letter was con- 
tained in the last sentence, which ran as 
follows : 

*“‘ But whatever has taken place between 
you, don’t try to mend matters with pen- 
and-ink, Come down at once, see Edie, 
and face to face have your explanation. 
On this I must strongly insist.” 

Phil, however, did not get this letter 
till the post after that by which he had 
received Edie’s. His reply to it was 
dispatched promptly enough in the form 
of a telegram, which ran as follows: 

“Tmpossible for me to come down. 
Miss Fairfax will explain.” 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 

WILD forest was Hertfordshire, where it 
was not bare wide heaths as wild and 
desolate, and that long after the country 
in general was cultivated and settled. The 
“hams” of the Saxons are almost entirely 
wanting in the county, and even its chief 
town, to which it owes name and existence 
as a shire, was neither a tribal settlement 
nor the town of any great chief. Rather 
Hertford owes its name to the time when 
all about was a dangerous tract avoided by 
all but the well-armed and well-mounted 
hunting - parties that pursued the wild 
game in these forest solitudes. Here might 
be met the fierce wild cattle of the native 
tawny breed. Herds of deer housed in the 
forest glades, and the wild boar lurked in 
the marshy jungle. As the hunt was urged 
with cry and horn, it was noticed that at 
one spot in the greenwood where a 
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labyrinth of streams had formed a deep 
and dangerous morass, the slot of the 
deer led by a patch of. firm ground to a 
gravelly ford through the waters. Some 
British trackway no doubt had hit the ford 
ages ago, and the footsteps of vanished 
races had worn a track now thickly over- 
grown with the tangle of bush and briar, 
and all memory of the old Celtic name of 
the crossing had been lost, so that as the 
Hartsford it became known to the few 
that passed that way. And Hartford it was 
still when in the Danish wars a stockaded 
fort protected the crossing, and formed a 
strong post in the wood. And still it was 
Hartford when the Conqueror built a castle 
there to secure the passes into Middlesex. 

Long before, when the Romans held the 
land, the great roadway of Watling Street 
pierced the forest at its narrowest point, 
with a broad belt of clearings on either 
side, along which sprang up clusters of 
villages and hamlets. And the wild woods 
once passed, there was Verulam to welcome 
the traveller with its strong walls and 
stately buildings, and the broad lake that 
protected and adorned the city ; 

That citie which the garlande wore 
Of Britaine’s pride. 

About Verulam we seem to know 
more than about the other ruined cities 
of the land, for we get glimpses of it now 
and then—in its ruined state indeed, but 
still when the memory of its former state 
was still fresh amongst its destroyers, and 
when its walls and buildings were still in 
existence, and formed a vast quarry,whence 
the materials for the stately abbey-church 
of St. Albans were slowly hewn out. A 
special interest, too, has Verulam beyond all 
other ruined towns, inasmuch as Edmund 
Spenser has embalmed such of its history 
as then passed current in the stately sweet- 
ness of his verse. It was to Camden, the 
venerable father of English archeology, 
that Spenser owed his knowledge of 
Verulam’s ancient story. The Britannia of 
Camden had just then been published, 

Camden the nouvice of antiquity, 
And lanterne unto late succeeding age ; 
and fresh from -his perusal of a work 
that first let the light of day into the topo- 
graphical history of the land, the poet 
imagines how 
It chanced me one day beside the shore 


Of silver streaming Thamesis to bee, 
Nigh where the goodly Verlame stood of yore. 


A good deal of latitude indeed must be 
allowed to poetic imagination, for St. 
Albans is a long way from any possible 





channel of Father Thames. Still, the Colne, 
that slowly creeps into the river among 
willows and osier-beds just above Staines, 
and which in its chief tributary flows past 
the walls of Verulam, we may imagine to 
be haunted by 


The ancient genius of that citie brent. 


But in truth the poet had some sanction 
for bringing the Thames so close to 
Verulam, in the records of the monkish 
chronicles of the abbey. The most cele- 
brated of these chroniclers, Matthew Paris, 
who was himself one of the brethren of 
the abbey, and who wrote in the thirteenth 
century, when many records that have 
now perished were open to him, describes 
how Ealdred the Abbot, long before the 
Conquest, ransacking the ancient cavities 
of the old city, which was called Werlam- 
cestre, overturned and filled up all he could. 
The rough, broken places, and the streets 
with their passages running underground, 
and covered over with solid arches, some of 
which passed under the waters of Werlam 
river, which was once very large, and flowed 
about the city, he pulled down and filled 
up or stopped, because they were the 
lurking holes of thieves, night-walkers, and 
outlaws, while the fosses of the city and 
certain caverns, to which felons and 
fugitives repaired as places of shelter from 
the thick woods around, he levelled as 
much as was possible. Among other 
materials were found the planks of ships, 
oars, and rusted anchors, which led to the 
supposition that the river had once been 
navigable to the walls of Verulam, and 
that possibly the main channel of the 
Thames had passed there, as the poet sings: 

And wher the christall Tamis wont to slide 
Tn silver channel downe along the lee. 

In contrast to which is the present con- 
dition of the place as seen by the Eliza- 
bethan poet : 

There now no river’s course is to be seen, 
But moorish fennes and marshes ever greene. 

The most wonderful find, however, of 
the destructive Abbot of St. Albans, was 
nothing less than a collection of rolls 
and manuscripts, the remains, perhaps, of 
the free library of ancient Verulam, one 
of which proved to be a volume in an 
unknown tongue, which turned out to be 
good Welsh, and an old Welsh priest, who 
happened to be living in the neighbour- 
hood, was able to translate it. And this 
wonderful volume was found to contain the 
history of the martyrdom of St. Alban. 

During the persecution of the Christians 
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by Diocletian—so, shortly, runs the story 
—a citizen of Verulam, named Albanus, 
gave refuge in his house to a Christian 
preacher. The friendly act was dis- 
covered, and the people, furious against the 
Christians, dragged Albanus before the 
judge of the city, when Albanus avowed his 
Christian faith, and gloried in the act he 
had performed. Such treason against the 
majesty of the state was adjudged worthy 
of death, and Albanus was condemned to 
be executed on the hill where now stands 
the abbey church. Where the martyr 
suffered sprang up a clear spring of water. 
The spring is there to this day, to testify 
to the truth of the legend. It gives a 
name to Holywell Street, and still flows in 
front of Holywell House. Somewhere near 
the spring was built a humble British 
church in memory of the martyr, which, 
perhaps, was enlarged when the Christian 
faith became dominant in the empire. 

Verulam itself, we are told, was one of 
the last of the British cities to fall under 
the Saxon yoke. 

And tho’ at last by force I conquered were 

Of hardie Saxons, and became their thrall, 

Yet was I with much bloodshed bought full deere, 

And priz’d with slaughter of their general. 

In the heathen times that followed, the 
church on the hill may have fallen into 
neglect and decay, and the renowned Offa, 
whose royal seat was close by at Offley, 
was the first to restore the ancient shrine. 
The bloodstained King, become conscious 
of his many crimes, sought to ensure him- 
self against future punishment by his 
devotion to the new foundation. He en- 
dowed the church with his lordship and 
palace of Winslow, in Bucks, and from 
that time the Abbot of St. Albans became 
one of the chief dignitaries of the land. 

But while the convent flourished on the 
hill, the ancient city in the valley became 
more and more deserted, and, in course 
of time, the destruction of Verulam was 
completed by the Saxon abbots, who de- 
termined to build a noble church on the 
hil], and accumulated vast stores of building- 
materials by the destruction of all the old 
edifices, 

With this abbey on the hill, directly 
overlooking the course of old Watling 
Street, the monks of St. Albans were in 
some way the guardians of the great high- 
way to the north. Already the Roman 
road that communicated with London was 
neglected, and overgrown with forest, and 
infested by robbers and banditti, so that 
Abbot Leofstan granted one of the abbey 





manors—that of Flamstead, to the north 
of the county—to a brave Saxon knight, 
Thurnoth, that he might guard the said 
way, and act as convoy to pilgrims to 
St. Alban’s shrine. But soon came the 
days of the Conquest, and after a vain 
effort to oppose the Conqueror’s passage, 
Frederic, the last Saxon abbot, retired, 
broken-hearted, to the camp of refuge in 
the isle of Ely. Then came the era of the 
busy, worldly Norman churchmen, and 
Abbot Paul, of Caen, set to work with the 
Roman materials collected by his pre- 
decessors to build a grand Norman church on 
the model, though on a far more extensive 
scale, of the grand church of St. Stephen, 
at Caen, the Conqueror’s own especial 
foundation. Of this noble minster of 
St. Albans the chief features still remain, 
although transformed by the more graceful 
and elaborate work of following centuries ; 
but the original work of Paul, of Caen, 
executed in the grim and sombre Roman 
tiles, is still existing, as strong and firm as 
ever, in the eastern bays of nave, tower, 
and transept, while remains of the still 
more ancient Saxon church are to be dic- 
covered in the curiously-shaped balusters 
of the triforium in the transepts. 

St. Albans has other memories than of 
its old ecclesiastics. Here was fought one 
of the first battles of the Wars of the 
Roses ; when the Duke of Somerset, one of 
the ill-omened Beauforts descended from 
John of Gaunt and Catherine Swynford, 
with the imbecile King Henry in his train, 
held the town against the Duke of York, 
who was advancing towards London from 
the north-west, and who had encamped his 
forces in Keyfield. The town of St. 
Albans had clustered about the abbey in 
the form of an irregular cross along the 
lines of highway, and one of the early 
Saxon abbots had accentuated this form by 
founding a church on each of three ex- 
tremities of the cross—St. Michael’s to the 
south-west, within the ramparts of old 
Verulam ; St. Stephen’s, a mile or so to 
the south; and St. Peter’s to the north, that 
guarded the highway towards Bedford. No 
wall enclosed the rambling, irregular town, 
but the entrances of the various streets had 
been strongly stockaded, and the King’s 
standard was fixed on the slope of the hill 
at Goselow, looking towards St. Peter’s. 
The Duke of York attacked the barriers in 
front, and was repulsed with heavy loss, 
but the Earl of Warwick, working round 
to the flank of the position, forced an 
entrance through some gardens in Holy- 
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well Street, and soon the cries of “A 
Warwick !” raised in the town itself, took 
the heart out of the defence. The King was 
wounded, and taken prisoner, and a great 
slaughter of noble Lancastrians followed. 
Somerset himself, the Earls of Stafford and 
Northumberland, John, Lord Clifford, and 
many valiant knights were struck down 
and killed in the mélée, and were honour- 
ably interred by the brethren of the abbey 
in Our Lady’s Chapel. 

Some six years after, Warwick found 
himself once more at St. Albans, Queen 
Margaret was advancing upon London, 
with the fierce men of the north, her 
levies flushed with their recent victory at 
Wakefield and the death of the Queen’s 
great enemy. Warwick had marched from 
London to meet the advancing host, and 
found the Queen’s forces encamped on 
Bernard Heath, just to the north of the 
town. The rival forces met in the very 
streets of St. Albans, the leading troops on 
each side engaging in a fierce street-fight, 
in which the sturdy northern men had the 
advantage. Warwick’s men were driven 
pell-mell out of the town, and the sight of 
their flying comrades affected the whole 
army with panic, and they fled precipi- 
tately back towards London. Then began 
the plunder and sack of St. Albans, 
whose unoffending inhabitants were given 
over to the tender mercies of the rude 
northern freebooters and borderers, But 
this cruel outrage proved the eventual ruin 
of the Queen and her cause. For the 
citizens of London, who before had been 
inclined to propitiate her ascendant star, 
horrified at the news from St. Albans, and 
dreading a like fate for themselves, shut 
their gates against the Queen, and took 
sides decisively with the Earl of March, 
henceforth King Edward, for London was 
the true king-maker of those times, and 
for long ages before and after. 

As to the more modern fame of Verulam, 
it is connected a good deal with the Bacons, 
who lived at Gorhambury, close by, while 
the stately effigy of the great Lord Bacon, 
with hat and ruff, seated in his elbow- 
chair, is the great ornament of St. Michael’s 
Church. Some fragments are left of the 
old manor-house of the Bacons, but the 
present mansion is of the Georgian period. 
No male descendants of the Bacons were 
left to inherit the estates, which passed by 
marriage to Sir Harbottle Grimston, a man 
of note in his day, one of the Long Parlia- 
ment, and afterwards Speaker under the 
Restoration. 








Farther afield are the Langleys, one the 
King’s and the other the Abbot’s, and in the 
secluded parish church of the former lies one 
of the princely Plantagenets—Edmund of 
Langley, the son of Edward the Third, and 
the “ Old York” of Shakespeare’s Richard 
the Second. And if we visit King Offa’s 
royal seat to the northwards we shall find 
in the parish church of Offley an inscription 
recording that the great Saxon King once 
lived and was buried there. But this last 
we may hold to be doubtful, for the chroni- 
clers have it that he was buried in a chapel 
built for the purpose on the banks of the 
Ouse, perhaps with an eye to the known 
objection of evil spirits to running water, 
if, indeed, the waters of the Ouse can be so 
designated. Tradition, too, has it that the 
bailiff of Bedford frustrated the monarch’s 
precautions—in other words, that a great 
flood carried away chapel, coffin, and every- 
thing, into unknown chaos. 

At Offley we are not far from Hitchin, 
a pleasant little Quaker town in the 
midst of green fields and gently sloping 
hills, and with its little brook running 
clearly by, and so past the old priory to 
Knebworth, the ancient and pleasant but 
somewhat sombre seat of the Lyttons. 
We may wonder how the sober blood of 
the ancient wardrobe-keeper to Henry the 
Seventh should break out at last into the 
nervous flood of the novelist and dramatist 
of these latter days, but in truth, though 
the lands came from the Lyttons, the 
lineage is none of theirs. The Strodes, 
Robinsons, Warburtons, and Bulwers all 
contributed to the making of the brilliant 
author, and from which line came the vital 
spark of genius it is hard to say. 

But while among the tombs of Kings 
and Princes, we should not have forgotten 
Ickleford, where one of a line as ancient as 
any of our Plantagenets, Henry Boswell, 
King of the Gipsies, lies buried. And at 
Barkway, not far off, in the churchyard 
there, the writer of this chronicle was 
shown the green mound that covered a 
mighty pugilist, designated by the old- 
fashioned farmer who served as guide, as 
the King of the Bruisers. 

Nearer the borders of Essex lie the 
Pelhams, three of them lying as if in a 
rift among the forests, where adventurous 
settlers had established themselves. Tra- 
dition recounts the fame of one of these 
early settlers, a mythic hero of the dragon- 
slaying period—one Piers Shonks, who 
destroyed a loathly serpent that haunted 
these parts. It is said that the great old 
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serpent himself took umbrage at the 
slaughter of one of his race, and promised 
Sir Shonks that when his—Shonks’s—time 
had come, he would lay hold of him, 
whether he was buried within the church 
or without it. Thereupon Shonks cleverly 
doubled upon the fiend by having a niche 
made for himself in the wall of the church 
and his body placed therein, an event once 
commemorated by a long inscription, not 
contemporaneous, of which two lines may 
be quoted : ' 


3ut Shonks one serpent kills, t’other defies, 
And in this wall as in a fortress lies. 


Shonks may be said to be the 
originator of those curious fancies in the 
way of burial, of which there are other 
examples in the county, as at Stevenage, 
where there was long shown the body of 
one who reposed on the cross-beam of a 
barn. Indeed, the county can boast its 
fair share of eccentrics, living or dead. 
One of the best known of these was Lucas, 
the hermit, who lived in an outhouse of 
his once comfortable dwelling, his only 
clothing a dirty blanket, secured round his 
neck by a wooden skewer. And not far 
from the hermit’s cell, the traveller might 
pass through once fertile fields, all fast 
returning to a state of nature—saplings 
springing up in the pastures, burdocks and 
thistles everywhere, and a few half-wild 
black cattle grazing in the wilderness. 

In Hertfordshire, too, witchcraft flourished 
long after its general disappearance. One 
of the last witches seriously put on trial 
was Jane Wenham, a Hertfordshire woman, 
actually in the eighteenth century, and at 
the county assizes at Hertford. A strange 
feature of the case was the woman’s own 
previous confession, although she elected 
to plead not guilty at the trial. The jury 
found her guilty unhesitatingly, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the judge to make 
light of the matter, and the woman was 
condemned to death, although afterwards 
pardoned and set at liberty. In another 
case of an alleged witch tried before the 
same judge, evidence was given that 
the woman could fly. The judge asked the 
prisoner if this were really so. She 
answered in the affirmative, upon which 
said the judge gravely: “So she might if 
she could. He knew of no law against it.” 

Such superstitious fancies are no doubt 
due to isolated and secluded conditions 
of existence; and notwithstanding all the 
facilities of communication now enjoyed, 
and the fact of Hertfordshire being one of the 
home-counties, many parts of it are isolated 





and secluded still. The great railways pass 
through it ; their trains thunder along ful 
of busy people passing from one great city to 
another ; but there is little communication 
between village and village—less, perhaps, 
and less movement and stir, than in the 
coaching days of old. These old days, 
indeed, have left their mark upon the 
country in unmistakable fashion. Its towns 
are wayside towns, where half the houses 
have been inns at one time or another ; its 
villages are long drawn out along the roads, 
and the traditions of the country are of 
coaches and mails, of noted coachmen and 
the exploits of the road. The wastes and 
heaths of other days have been enclosed, 
and lie in great,wide fields underthe plough. 
But rural hamlets are few and far between, 
and the internal circulation of the county 
seems almost to have ceased. 

A different state of things, indeed, may 
be expected when we reach a part of the 
county that is almost suburban. With 
Hoddesdon and Broxbourne we seem to 
come into the glare of street-lamps, and 
Cheshunt will soon be no more rural than 
Camberwell. 

With Cheshunt, indeed, we may have 
recollections of Richard Cromwell, the Lord 
Protector of a summer’s day—Carlyle’s 
“ poor idle triviality ”—who lived out his 
long, uneventful after-life in retirement at 
Pengelly House, under the name of Clark. 
It is told of this Mr. Clark that he kept, in 
a hair-trunk in his garret, all the loyal 
addresses he had received when he mounted 
the chair of Lord Protector, and that he 
was accustomed to seat all new acquain- 
tances upon this trunk and make them 
drink to the prosperity of Old England. 

In Cheshunt, too, is Theobalds, that 
favourite hunting-seat of James the First, 
whose park was originally enclosed by the 
sagacious Lord Burleigh with a park wall, 
it is said, full ten miles round. But King 
James was so pleased with this hunting- 
ground within a ring-fence that he offered 
the Cecils, in exchange for it, his manor 
and palace of Hatfield. 

And at Hatfield, which, as the crow flies, 
is not far from Theobalds, Robert Cecil, 
Earl of Salisbury, the second son of Bur- 
leigh the sagacious, built himself a stately 
palace, of the heavy Jacobean order, where 
still live his descendants ; and in the church 
there lies the founder, Robert, himself, 
under a monument of a taste which wasstale 
and antiquated even when it was designed 
—the Earl, in his robes and garter, above, 
and as a fleshless skeleton below. 
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Aud now, with a roar and quaking of 
the earth, the Great Northern express 
rushes past, skirting the almost royal 
shades of Hatfield, and it begins to pause 
in its flight, and to think of shutting off 
steam for King’s Cross, as it rushes in its 
headlong flight by the roadside station of 
Barnet. 

But Chipping, or Market Barnet, is only 
just within the limits of the county, and 
the battle famous as that of Barnet was 
actually fought in Middlesex ; but still, as 
it is connected with Hertfordshire in most 
people’s minds, and no doubt the head- 
quarters of one of the rival armies were 
actually in Barnet itself, some account of 
the fight may be given. 

According to Shakespeare, Edward the 
Fourth and Warwick had actually made a 
compact at Coventry to meet each other at 
Barnet and fight out their quarrel. Anyhow, 
the two armies marched on parallel lines for 
London ; but Edward, with his customary 
dash, reached the city first, and having 
secured the allegiance of the Londoners, 
and recruited his forces, he turned to meet 
Warwick, who, finding himself outmarched, 
had halted and encamped his army on 
Gladmore Heath, a rising ground just 
to the northwards of Monken Hadley and 
of the obelisk that now marks the site of 
the battle-field. Edward reached Barnet at 
nightfall, and, with hardy daring, encamped 
his forces in the dry valley, just below 
Warwick’s lines. The King-maker had 
dragged some heavy guns into position, 
and all night long cannonaded the sup- 
posed camp of his foe, who lay snug 
below the line of fire. At the first dawn of 
morning—a Sunday morning—and before 
the sacristan of the village church had 
crawled out of bed to ring the bell for 
primes, the King was astir and marshal- 
ling his men for the fight. But a thick 
white mist brooded over everything, and 
the two armies groped for each other in 
vain for some time. In fact, deceived by 
the lay of the ground, Edward had marched 
his columns too far to the westward, so 
that his right wing came into action with 
the right wing of the enemy, while the 
rest of the army were only beating the air. 

The Earl of Oxford, who, with Warwick’s 
brother, commanded on the right, drove 
the King’s men in confusion from the 
field, who, flying with noise and clamour 
even to the gates of the city, spread 
the news everywhere of the King’s defeat. 
But the battle was not half over yet, 
for, as the air cleared a littlo, the King, 





profiting by his own mistake, wheeled 
round upon the flank of Warwick’s line, 
exposed by Oxford’s victorious advance, 
and threw the whole into confusion. 
Warwick, dismounting from his horse, 
fought like a paladin to restore the battle. 
And then, as the sun broke through the 
mists, it shone upon a sight that almost 
paralysed the arms of Warwick’s men. A 
fresh array of enemies, bearing the cogni- 
sance, it seemed, of the sun of York, were 
hastening to take part in the fight, to be 
received with shouts of defiance and a 
stinging flight of arrows. A terrible and 
fatal mistake, for these in reality were 
Lord Oxford’s men, who bore upon their 
shields a many-pointed star, fatally mis- 
taken for the sun of York; and these 
friends, who would have surely turned the 
scale for Warwick, being received in this 
hostile fashion, raised the cry of treachery, 
and dispersed in confusion. Even then, 
not till Warwick himself had fallen under 
his wounds, was it known that the battle 
was won or lost. 





KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 


In the late Lord Lytton’s excellent 
comedy, Money, Sir John Vesey, after 
impressing on his daughter’s mind his con- 
viction that “ men are valued not for what 
they are, but for what they seem to be,” 
cites his own example, as follows, by way 
of illustration. “My father got the title 
by services in the army, and died penniless. 
On the strength of his services I got a 
pension of four hundred pounds a year; 
on the strength of four hundred pounds a 
year I took credit for eight hundred 
pounds ; on the strength of eight hundred 
pounds a year I married your mother with 
ten thousand pounds; on the strength of 
ten thousand pounds I took credit for 
forty thousand pounds, and paid Dicky 
Gossip three guineas a week to go about 
everywhere calling me ‘Stingy Jack.’” 
This very candid disclosure at once sets 
the speaker before us in his true light— 
namely, that of a humbug sailing ander 
false colours, and deserving credit, in his 
own eyes, for successfully throwing dust 
into those of his neighbours. 

Were we gifted with the Asmodean 
faculty of seeing things as they really are, 
and of correctly interpreting the motives 
and actions of our fellow-creatures, how 
many Sir John Veseys should we find, whose 
sole aim in life is to keep up appearances, 
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and who, either by a superior knowledge 
of the world, or by a fortuitous train 
of circumstances, have been able to attain 
their object without any untimely exposure 
of their pretensions ! It is only doing these 
indefatigable strugglers for a social position 
justice to say that their self-imposed task 
is no sinecure, demanding, as it does, the 
most unrelaxing efforts to keep their heads 
above water, and to combine the strictest 
private economy with the indispensable 
public display. Certain unavoidable ex- 
penses must be incurred, no matter at 
what sacrifice of personal comfort. They 
may starve and pinch themselves at home, 
but society must know nothing of their 
embarrassments, nor of the pains they take 
to conceal them. They may dine on the 
scrag-end of a neck of mutton, but no one 
except the butcher and their servants need 
be an iota the wiser. They are commonly 
supposed to live like other people, and, as 
long as they keep their own counsel, their 
acquaintances, many of whom are possibly 
in a similar predicament, are not likely to 
be too inquisitive about them. 

It is not, however, with the home-life of 
these social pretenders, nor with the innu- 
merable shifts and contrivances which form 
so large a part of their daily existence, that 
we have to do, but with their constant 
struggles to maintain an equivocal posi- 
tion, and the embarrassing but unavoidable 
obligations thereby entailed on them. In 
the first place, whatever may be the “res 
angusta domi,” they must appear to be per- 
fectly at their ease. The locality selected for 
their abode, if not in an exclusively patrician 
quarter, must at least be within the pale of 
fashionable civilisation. Mayfair and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood, where fancy prices 
are not the exception but the general rule, 
and where even the smallest tenement is 
pompously denominated by the agents a 
“bijou residence” and charged for accord- 
ingly, will naturally be beyond their 
means; but with a little management 
they may contrive to be tolerably housed 
in Sloane Street or Ebury Street, both of 
which are almost Belgravia, and possess, 
moreover, the inestimable advantage of 
being within walking distance of the 
**Row.” Secondly, the young ladies— 
for of course one or two marriageable 
daughters form part of the establishment, 
or the game would not be worth the 
candle — must be well dressed, even 
though their maid’s fingers be worked to 
the bone, and the regions across Oxford 
Street explored over and over again in 





quest of cheap purveyors of “modes et 
robes.” If she be fairly good-looking, 
gifted with a sufficiency of small-talk, and 
well up in what is going on, such a damsel 
is a trump-card in her parents’ hands, and 
may safely be counted upon as a valuable 
auxiliary; nor are the accomplishments 
required of her insuperably difficult to 
attain. A diligent study of the Morning 
Post and the “society” journals will en- 
able her to hold her own in conversation, 
while a guinea subscription to Mudie’s, and 
an occasional glance at the operatic and 
theatrical criticisms in the papers will 
supply her with all she need know about 
the literary and dramatic novelties of the 
day. By this means she may not only 
secure for herself a desirable popularity, 
but also profit by it as an “Open Sesame” 
to certain houses not easy of access ; and 
the thin end of the wedge thus skilfully 
inserted, a similar privilege accorded to 
papa and mamma—if not absolutely ob- 
jectionable—will follow as a matter of 
co se. 

There is one important point which 
those specially interested in keeping up 
appearances are bound perpetually to bear 
in mioad—namely, the instability of their 
social position. It is not enough to have 
obtained admission to exclusive circles 
if they have not the necessary tact to 
ensure themselves against the possible con- 
tingency of dropping out of them. Let 
it once be whispered abroad that the 
So-and-Sos have for some cause or other 
been “ weeded” from a great lady’s visit- 
ing-list, or that their intrigues for an in- 
vitation to the ball of the season have met 
with a point-blank refusal, and their whole 
scheming fabric is irremediably shattered ; 
there are never wanting ears to listen to 
such reports, nor tongues to propagate 
them. One rebuff is followed by another ; 
people begin to wonder what claims the 
So-and-Sos can possibly have to be received 
in good society, and, a doubt once raised 
as to their eligibility, the coolest of 
nods is only too frequently succeeded by 
the “cut direct.” 

To steer clear of so deplorable a catas- 
trophe demands infinite caution and 
diplomacy on the part of social pretenders; 
they have embarked on a hazardous voyage, 
and in order to sustain their assumed 
characters must do as others do, and obey 
the dictates of fashion, like Scribe’s oid 
soldier, ‘‘sans murmurer.” When the 
annual exodus arrives, and not a soul save 
the two or three millions whom nobody 
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talks about still lingers in the modern 
Babylon, they, too, must be on the wing, 
and show themselves at Trouville or 
Homburg as the case may be, taking espe- 
cial care that their movements are duly 
chronicled in the most accredited ‘‘ society” 
organ. A week or two of this compulsory 
expatriation will suffice; on the plea of 
extending their tour they may profit by a 
return-ticket, and quietly regain their 
homes, where they are at liberty to immure 
themselves in back-rooms until the day of 
deliverance has dawned, and London is 
itself again. Or, if they choose to run the 
risk of discovery, they may imitate the 
Frenchman, whose imaginary travels may 
appropriately be recorded here. 

Some years ago, a young Boulevard 
exquisite of moderate means and parsi- 
monious habits, whom we will call M. 
Jules, announced to a few of his intimates, 
not a little to their astonishment, his in- 
tention of realising during the ensuing 
summer months a long-cherished project 
of visiting Switzerland and the Italian 
lakes, To his particular friend Agénor he 
was still more communicative. 

“You shall hear from me frequently,” 
he said. ‘To save postage, I may as well 
send the letters under cover to my notary, 
with whom I shall be in correspondence, and 
he will forward them on to you. If they 
amuse you, I give you leave to show them 
to the other fellows at the club.” 

“All right,” replied Agénor ; “‘ when do 
you start ?” 

* To-morrow.” 

“* Adieu, then, and bon voyage !” 

Oa the following evening, true to his 
word, M. Jules began his journey; but 
not exactly in the direction indicated by 
the Guide Joanne. Instead of taking 
the train, he merely hailed a fiacre; and, 
depositing himself and a well-worn valise 
therein, bade the driver proceed along the 
quay to that quasi-suburban locality called 
Gros-Caillou, where, within a few doors of 
the establishment exclusively authorised 
to supply the wants of the smoking com- 
munity, he had secured two rooms at the 
very reasonable rate of fifty francs a month. 

Some three weeks later, his friend 
Agénor, as thoroughly Parisian in his 
habits as Auber or Nestor Roqueplan, and 
whose absences from his beloved boulevard 
were limited to occasional excursions to 
St. Germain or Ville d’Avray, received 
from the supposed tourist a lengthy epistle, 
dated from Chamounix, but bearing the 
ordinary Paris postmark, and describing 








in highly picturesque language the expe- 
riences and adventures of the writer. 
According to his account, he had met with 
several most agreeable travelling com- 
panions, among whom an adorable English 
“ mees ” was particularly and mysteriously 
alluded to, inheritress of an enormous 
fortune, and—if Agénor’s correspondent 
might be credited—by no means indis- 
posed to accept his homage. This missive 
was followed by a second from Como, and 
a third from Baveno, couched in the same 
ultra-poetic style, but ambiguously hinting 
that the inconstant M. Jules had succes- 
sively and unaccountably transferred his 
allegiance from the Britannic heiress to a 
Belgian Countess anda Florentine Marchesa. 
In short, by the time that the first detach- 
ment of clubmen had returned to their 
smoking-room and baccarat, at least half- 
a-dozen letters had found their way to 
Agénor’s bachelor apartment in the Rue 
Godot. What the recipient thought of them 
it would be premature to say ; but the way 
in which his colleagues of the Cercle des 
Moutards literally screamed with laughter 
on listening to certain extracts from them 
would probably have more astonished than 
flattered the ingenious narrator. 

Early in September, the first autumnal 
gathering on the Longchamps racecourse 
beheld Agénor at his accustomed post on 
the grass-plot of the “ enceinte du pasage.” 
He had not been long there before he heard 
himself accosted by name, and, turning, 
perceived M. Jules advancing towards him 
with his usual jaunty and self-confident air. 

“Well, here I am again!” began the 
soi-disant Helvetian explorer; “ none the 
worse for my trip, you see ; a little change 
does a man a world of good. You got my 
letters, of course ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Agénor, in a somewhat 
constrained tone ; “1 got them.” 

“Graphic, were they not? I felt sure 
they would interest you. So I may con- 
gratulate myself that you are satisfied ?” 

“‘ Not quite,” dryly remarked the other. 
“ You owe me fifty francs.” 

“Fifty francs! What for!” 

“ For your last month’s rent of the rooms 
at Gros-Caillou”—here M. Jules’s counte- 
nance suddenly fell, and assumed an un- 
mistakably cadaverous hue — “ which, 
doubtless in the hurry of moving, you have 
forgotten to pay.” 

“How on earth did you find out?” 
stammered M, Jules. 

“No very difficult matter,” replied 
Agénor, “considering that the house in 
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question happens to be my property—a fact 
of which you were apparently unaware. 
So, my good fellow, as in these bad times 
we poor landlords are dependent for sub- 
sistence on our lodgers, and can’t afford to 
indulge in such luxuries as Swiss tours and 
flirtations with Countesses, you willinfinitely 
oblige me by handing over the money.” 

A compatriot of M. Jules, even less 
favoured by fortune than that worthy, 
devised the following very harmless method 
of satisfying his craving for a little tempo- 
rary notoriety. In the days when the Café 
de Paris still existed, he would occasionally 
enter that renowned temple of gastronomy 
—or the Maison Dorée, by way of variety 
—at the fashionable dinner-hour, and 
enquire of the head-waiter, in a sufficiently 
audible voice to attract the attention of all 
present, if some apocryphal Count or 
Marquis had already arrived. On receiving 
—as was natural enough—an answer in the 
negative, he would express his astonish- 
ment and finally retire, remaining for some 
moments on the steps of the establishment 
in full view of the passers-by, flourishing 
his toothpick with the air of a man who 
had dined well. When he judged that he 
had properly asserted his social position, 
he would quietly cross the boulevard, and, 
repairing to one of the two-franc restaurants 
in the vicinity of the Palais Royal, absorb, 
with an enviable relish, the inscrutable 
dainties prepared for the frequenters of 
the “gargote,” with the proud consciousness 
of having done his duty. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has the folly of keep- 
ing up appearances under false pretences 
been more amusingly exemplified or more 
pitilessly shown up than in Theodore Hook’s 
novel, Jack Brag. The audacious impostor 
is always on the point of succeeding, but 
never does ; something invariably happens 
to dash the cup from his lips, and embitter 
his anticipated triumph with the dread of 
detection and consequentexposure, And yet 
one can hardly help sympathising with the 
little man, so ingenious are his projects and 
so indefatigable his efforts to realise them. 

Nevertheless, he came to grief, as such 
pretenders, in the long run, generally do. 





PRINCE FERENDIA’S PORTRAIT. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I, 

It was the close of along, grey, cheerless 
summer’s day—a day on which I found it 
impossible to settle peacefully to anything 
indoors or out; a day of restlessness, of 
gloomy forebodings, and the worst of bad 





spirits. I had been conducting myself 
like ‘‘a cat before a thunderstorm,” ac- 
cording to my friend and partner in 
the studio, Jack Morris, who ended by 
taking his departure on some errand 
of his own, and leaving me in silence 
and solitude. I persuaded myself that 
it had been Jack himself who had 
prevented my settling to anything 
steadily, and getting out my writing-case, 
began to turn over the pages of my un- 
finished article on Japanese Landscape 
Art, and resolved that it should be in the 
editor’s hands by next morning. 

I wrote on perseveringly through the 
clamour of church-bells and the sounds of 
feet trudging churchwards—a sound dis- 
tinctly unlike that of the same feet bound 
on week-day errands—and on in the still- 
ness that followed the cessation of both. 
I had the house to myself, all the other 
lodgers were out, and a great, silent, echo- 
ing, empty place it seemed. Even the 
noise of carriage-wheels outside had no 
power to induce me to lift my head and 
look out of the window. 

‘* Some of Jack’s Morris’s swell friends,” 
I thought as I listened to my landlord’s 
feet shuffling up the steps from his abode 
in the basement, and the opening of the 
front door. 

The shuffling steps ascended, however, 
and stopped outside my door. Other steps 
followed—a man’s tread, firm and vigorous, 
then the soft rustle of a woman’s dress. 

“ A lady and gentleman to see you, sir,” 
announced my landlord, and bustled in to 
light my gas. 

“T hope you do not consider a visit at 
this hour an unpardonable intrusion?” 
spoke a pleasant voice in the gloom. 
“This is the only time when we both 
happen to be disengaged, and our business 
here concerns us equally. Allow me to 
introduce you to my wife, the Princess 
Ferendia.” 

I bowed to her highness—a tall lady 
wrapped in adark mantle, which she wore 
with singular grace. Her broad, plumy 
hat was pulled down over her brows, and 
a smile, the flash of a pair of dark eyes, 
and the sparkle of her earrings, were all I 
could distingush. 

I began to apologise for the darkness, 
but she put up her hand in deprecation of 
my worthy landlord’s unsuccessful opera- 
tions with a lucifer. 

“ This light is so pleasant, quite enough 
to talk in; and that is all we have come 
for.” 
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“The princess and I were both much 
struck by a portrait of yours in the 
Academy, Mr. Jervoise,” the Prince went 
on—‘“ Lord Belhaven’s, I mean. He is a 
cousin of mine, so we could appreciate the 
excellence of the likeness,” 

“Tt is admirable, too, as a picture,” 
added the Princess. “We were both 
delighted.” . 

I was delighted with it myself, only, of 
course, I didn’t say so, only observing 
sedately : 

“Lord Belhaven was a capital subject.” 

“T hope you will think the same of 
Prince Ferendia.” 

Her voice struck me as odd. It was 
full and musical, with a delicious foreign 
inflection, and I wondered why it should 
grate on my ear so harshly. 

“In fact nothing will serve the Princess 
but that you shall paint my portrait,” the 
Prince explained ; ‘‘and we have come to 
see when and how it can be arranged. How 
many sittings must I give you? It’s a long 
business, isn’t it, and an awkward time to 
choose, but-——” 

An expressive 
sentence. 

I tried not to lower my position by 
looking excessively gratified; but a com- 
mission like this, following my hitherto 
solitary success, was as exhilarating as un- 
expected. Iknew that if ever I did make 
my mark it would be as a painter of 
portraits, but I had imagined it necessary 
to make a name in some other line first 
before I should be much sought after. How 
I blessed Lord Belhaven, who had paid off 
cheaply the obligations he was under to our 
family by giving me the honour of a sitting 
or two! 

“When can you begin?” asked the 
lady abruptly. 

“Tn about ten days’ time I think I shall 
be at liberty,” I answered her, trying to 
consult my note-book in the lessening light. 

“Ten days!” she cried. “ Impossible ! 
I want you to begin at once—to-morrow.” 

“That is, I fear, equally impossible. I 
have several engagements, and work that 
I should like to clear off first. I will do 
my best if your time is pressing——” 

“Tt is, it is!” she cried, with a ring of 
passion almost in her tone which struck 
me at the moment as odd, but which I set 
down to a bit of foreign exaggeration. 
“The time we have is so short. I thought 
you would be glad to work for me. I heard 
you were a rapid painter, too! How long 
shall you be ?” 


shrug finished the 





I rather resented this. I had great ideas 
of the dignity of my profession, and did 
not choose to be possibly ordered about 
like a dilatory tradesman by any Prince or 
Princess of them all. 

I did not reply at once, searching for a 
polite but firm mode of assuring her 
highness that I must take my own way or 
none. 

The Prince interposed, laughing : 

** You'll have to give her what she wants 
at once, or quarrel with us outright. That’s 
what it usually comes to in theend. I 
always give in myself—it’s the shortest 
way.” 

“ Nay, I am not so unreasonable, she 
protested. ‘“‘ Have I offended Mr. Jervoise 
that he does not speak? Is he frowning ? 
I wish I could see his face,” and she turned 
hers to mine in the dusk. 

The gas-tap that regulated the studio 
lights was at my hand, and on this hint I 
turned it on full, and then stood for the 
moment transfixed and struck speechless 
by the wonderful beauty of the woman 
who stood smiling before me. She had 
risen to shake her cloak from her shoulders, 
and now sank down gracefully again into 
a soft nest of white fur lining, at the same 
moment doffing her plumed hat and 
dropping it on the ground beside her chair. 
I suppose she was on her way to, or had 
just come from some entertainment, for 
she was in full dress, and wore a gown with 
a foundation of deep orange satin, which 
showed in streaks and flashes through a 
tawny foam of lace. 

Her bare, creamy, satin-soft arms and 
rounded neck showed dazzlingly fair, 
banded and clasped by rough barbaric- 
looking, uncut gems in a dull gold setting. 
But her face—how can I describe the 
witchery of those long, liquid, night- 
dark eyes that, as their dusky lashes 
lifted slowly, shone full into mine with 
a mystic sparkle in their violet depths, 
while the full rose-red lips parted in a 
honey-sweet smile? There was power in 
the face, too, in the firm outline of the 
jaw, and the moulding of the forehead, off 
which the velvet-black hair was brushed 
and coiled high, leaving one soft, little 
delicate tendril to escape and curl round 
the tiny ear. I don’t know how long I 
stood gazing in stupid wonder, while the 
Prince, his hand on the back of her chair, 
smiled with an air of complacent proprie- 
torship, amused, no doubt, at my open, 
clownish admiration. I recalled myself, 
and blushed and stammered something, and 
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obeying an almost imperceptible gesture of 
those jewelled fingers, advanced and took 
my place on a low seat near the Princess. 

‘‘ Let me see that stupid book,” she said, 
leaning towards me over the arm of her 
chair. ‘There are no engagements in it 
that you cannot tear out and give the time 
to me.” 

The Prince yawned slightly, and turned 
away to inspect a picture on my easel. 

“Settle it between yourselves,” he said ; 
“T am a busy man and a poor man. This 
is the Princess’s whim, and she must find 
the time and money to gratify it.” 

“Did you ever know a woman who 
could not find enough of both to pay for 
her own fancies? We shall give no ball 
this season, and you will make no bets at 
Goodwood, and go no more autumn 
cruises, and not touch a card till this is 
paid for. So shall you find time and money 
in plenty ;” and she laughed a light little 
laugh, and then bending over me, asked 
softly: “ You will do this for me?” 

I bent my head in acquiescence. 

“You will begin at once, and with all 
speed? The time isso short. I know I 
am begging a great thing, but you will 
grant it me?” 

Her voice was full of suppressed pain or 
impatience—I could not understand which. 

“Twill. You shall have the best I can 
give,” I declared fervently, and the fair 
white hand fell gently on mine as if in 
acknowledgment. I stooped and pressed 
my lips lightly on the slender fingers, then 
raising my eyes saw that she was leaning 
back wearily, as if exhausted by some effort, 
with closed eyes and ashy lips. 

The sound of the door opening abruptly 
startled us both. Jack Morris looked in 
on us, but at the sight of the splendid 
Princess his lips contracted into a silent 
whistle, and he as abruptly disappeared. 

I hastened to explain his entrance to the 
Princess, Her husband, returning from his 
inspection of the pictures, looked interested. 

“Jack Morris! I thought sc. We 
haven’t met for many a year, but we were 
great friends once. Poor old Jack! I 
must leave a card for him.” 

While he was pencilling some words on 
it I looked at him attentively, as I was 
perfectly warranted in doing, and agreed 
with his wife that he was an admirable 
subject. He was splendidly handsome, 
with the highest type of English good 
looks—for English he was undoubtedly, 
despite the fluent French in which he was 
addressing a few under-toned remarks to 





“ Hersilie,” Perfectly regular features were 
lightened up by bold, laughing eyes of 
the bluest of blue, and the flash of a 
ready smile under his thick, yellow 
moustache. His figure was tall and 
well - developed—perhaps a trifle heavy 
owing to want of training, his hands white 
and strong. He was a man for men to 
look on with admiration, and women to 
adore. Did the Princess ? I wondered. She 
kept her face rather averted from him in 
speaking, and I thought her voice took a 
tone of constraint. That was what I 
fancied when I came to think it all over 
afterwards. Then I had leisure to invent 
an explanation, and decided that there had 
been a quarrel, and that this portrait was 
to be a peace-offering. 

“ Thope that you and Morris will be able 
to dine with us soon,” he said pleasantly. 
“Tuesday? It is very odd how few days 
we unlucky mortals have which we can call 
our own. By the way, when do you want 
me here ?” 

“Not here at all,” interposed his wife 
hastily. ‘I want to see Mr. Jervoise at 
work. At our house to-morrow. Two 
o'clock, if you please.” 

“To-morrow? That won't do. I’m 
going down with Ponsonby and _ those 
other fellows——” 

“No, no; you must put them off. 
Tell them I must have you for this. There 
will be plenty of time after Mr. Jervoise 
has finished. You will be quite free after 
Mr. Jervoise has finished,” she repeated 
with a sort of catch in her voice. 

I supposed it was one of the ways of 
great ladies to become hysterical if con- 
tradicted, and at another time might have 
been amused at her. Now I was too 
bewildered and oppressed by an uncom- 
fortable foreboding of coming evil to do 
anything but note the appointment care- 
fully. 

“To-morrow, and the next day, and the 
next, till you have finished. And I want it 
finished by Thursday,” were the Princess’s 
last words. 

I declined to commit myself further, and 
stood looking on while the Prince dropped 
her mantle on her shoulders with a grace 
which I felt powerless to emulate, and then 
they both took leave of me. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘*A GLOVE, a piece of orange-peel, the end of a cigar, 
Once trod on by a princely heel—how beautiful they 
are!” 
quoted Jack Morris half an hour later, 
picking up a delicate bit of crushed white 
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stephanotis that I had seen in the Prince’s 
coat. ‘Not to speak of a card with a 
coronet in gold adorning our humble over- 
mantel, and a carriage with noble liveries 
and coats-of-arms all over the panels wait- 
ing outside. It had a very good effect. I 
only wish somebody had happened to drop 
in just then.” 

“Why didn’t you come in just now?” 

“‘ How did I know that you didn’t want to 
keep them to yourself? Who’s Ferendia ?” 

‘You ought to know better than I. He 
left that card for you.” 

Jack made a small grimace of incredulity 
as he picked it up, which merged into an 
expression of mild astonishment as he 
read. 

“Laurie Bosworth! So that’s what has 
become of him! Yes, we were friends of 
yore, at Vienna, when his uncle, Lord 
Fotheringhay, was ambassador there. Poor 
old Laurie !” 

‘Why aren’t you friends now ?” 

“Lost sight of one another. Lucky for 
me, perhaps. The old story of the brass 
pot and the earthenware. He was an ex- 
pensive acquaintance, too. I was in the 
diplomatic line myself in those days—not 
a bad one, only neither Laurie nor I 
seemed precisely cut out for it. He kept 
his noble relative in perpetual hot water 
by his indiscretions, and had to be gently 
cast adrift at last. I deserted diplomacy 
for newspaper work, you know.” 

I hadn’t known it, but I thought it very 
likely, as there were few of the highways 
or byways of life that Jack Morris had not 
trodden during his brief earthly pilgrimage, 
and many and various were the friends he 
had made inhis journeyings. Ihad seen him 
receive a gracious syllable from a resplen- 
dent nobleman on his way to some Court 
ceremonial, and a wink of recognition from 
a suspected dynamitard in the dock within 
the same twenty-four hours. My only 
subject of wonderment was that his infor- 
mation did not extend farther, but he 
seemed at a loss when I mentioned the 
Princess, and asked me if I had any idea 
who she was. 

I had heard the name before, and ran- 
sacked my brain for chance fragments of 
information. 

“Tthink I heard Lord Belhaven mention 
her. It’s a Servian or Herzegovinian 
principality, I believe. He took the title 
on his marriage by Royal permission.” 

“Very possibly ; royalty would be so 
very likely to interfere, What was she— 
Russ or Slav ?” 





“How can I tell? Do you know a Slav 
when you see one? I don’t,” I answered 
him somewhat crossly. 

Jack was sketching her profile from 
memory with a bit of charcoal, and doing 
it very well. I told him so, 

“ That’s not your Princess, that I know 
of. It’s only a woman she reminded me 
of. I used to know her once in Odessa— 
not a Princess by any means.” 


I don’t mind confessing that it was with 
a light step and a complacent spirit that I 
took my way next morning to the address 
that the Prince had given me. The other 
engagements I had pleaded were not all 
sham, but nevertheless might all be con- 
veniently postponed, and this commission 
seemed more promising the more I looked 
at it. The Ferendias were well known, and, 
it would appear from Jack’s account, well 
connected. I might call on Lord Belhaven 
that afternoon, I thought, and gain a few 
more particulars about them ; but both Jack 
Morris and a Peerage which I had con- 
sulted vouched for his relationship to the 
Hon. Laurence Augustus Bosworth, of 
whose marriage, however, the book, being 
an old one, gave no account. 

When I arrived at my destination, the 
door was opened by a servant in one of 
the rather over-magnificent liveries which 
had so impressed Morris, who ushered 
me upstairs into the drawing-room, where 
the Princess was awaiting me, pacing to 
and fro impatiently. 

She turned upon me as I entered, look- 
ing even handsomer than the night before 
in her flowing muslin morning-robe, with 
her hair loosely coiled and fastened with a 
diamond pin. 

She gave me her two small hands—how 
white they were, and what burning little 
palms !—and smiled in my face, while she 
upbraided me for my want of punctuality. 

** But I am already before my time,” I 
pleaded. 

“Your time! It is a question of my 
time!” she pouted charmingly. ‘‘ And by 
that I find you late—so late. See, I could 
not commence my toilette for fear of miss- 
ing you, and the day is passing. Where 
is the Prince?” she demanded, turning to 
the servant who stood waiting for further 
orders. 

“ His highness has not yet returned.” 

“Gone!” in a shrill tone of anger. 
“ When he knew that I wanted him! Go 
and find him directly!” and she stamped 
her foot, and pointed to the door so 
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imperiously, that the man retreated with 
undignified precipitancy. 

“Calm yourself, dear Princess. He is 
here. I have brought him back,” said a 
voice close by us. A portly little grey- 
moustached gentleman was standing there, 
though how or when he had entered I could 
not divine. “I knew your plan for to-day, 
and persuaded him to return. He begs 
Mr. Jervoise will do him the favour to 
come to his room for one minute. A ques- 
tion of costume, I believe.” 

The Princess had dropped my hand sud- 
denly. 

“Ah, cher M. Nicolas, you never fail 
me!” she said with a conventional little 
smile. ‘This is Mr. Jervoise.” 

M. Nicolas bowed in the finest manner, 
and blinked amicably at me through his 
spectacles, while he gave me to understand 
that my reputation was already European, 
and that this meeting crowned the felicity 
of his existence. 

Then he offered to conduct me to the 
Prince’s apartment. 

Ferendia, in his shirt-sleeves, greeted me 
with a sort of affable exasperation. 

“You have fairly driven me into a 
corner, I find. So now to get the thing 
over as soon as possible. What am I to 
wear, and how am I to be taken?” 

The discussion that followed was lengthy 
and animated. Ferendia was as con- 
cerned about his appearance as any woman, 
and was evidently determined that justice 
should be done to all his points. The 
valet was summoned, coats, waistcoats, and 
cloaks without end produced, and the 
Princess reyuested to come and assist us 
with her opinion. I was slightly amused 
to see how seriously this great muscular 
fellow took the question of the more or less 
becomingness of a colour or texture. His 
own taste leaned to the bright and florid. 
The severity of modern English dress was 
pain and grief to him. The beruffled and 
beribboned Stuart costume, or the em- 
broidered coats and laced cravats of the 
early Georges, were after his own heart. 
Deeply did he lament that he had no 
uniform which he was entitled to wear. 

“1 ought to wear our national costume, 
Hersilie,” he cried with a sudden inspira- 
tion. “It will be the proper thing to do 
when we go down to Ferendia. It’s a 
splendid dress. The same as the Herze- 
govinian. I wore it at a ball in Paris. We 
will telegraph for it.” 

* But Mr. Jervoise must begin to-day,” 
she answered, and I saw her link her hands 





nervously together and glance at M. 
Nicolas. ‘We cannot wait till the dress 
comes,” 

“ Now, where is the hurry? We shall 
be in town all the season, and I dare say 
one day is as good as another to Mr. 
Jervoise. I shall wait and do the thing 
properly, if it is to be done at all.” 

He made a sign to his valet to clear away 
the clothes that were lying about. His 
wife looked again at M. Nicolas. 

“Pardon,” he interposed, “but the 
national costume? Ah, it is magnificent, 
but—well, for a ball in Paris the cos- 
tumier’s version may do well enough ; for 
a picture that is to remain as an heirloom, 
that one will exhibit, engrave,” and he 
shrugged his shoulders and shook his 
head vigorously with immense significance, 
“it must be correct to every detail. 
The embroidery of the pelisse is the work 
of a lifetime. It is the secret of certain 


families. Then the scarf for the waist, 
and the arms. Where will you get 
them ¢” 


‘‘ They are all to be had somehow, so it 
will be as well to be seeing after them at 
once, as I shall certainly want them all, 
this autumn at latest,” said the Prince 
sulkily. ‘I don’t understand the mighty 
difficulty, either.” 

I hastened to interpose. Would the 
Prince give me a sitting or two for his 
likeness, and the costume could be put in 
after. Meanwhile, there was a certain 
coat, heavy with braiding, and lined and 
trimmed with costly fur, that it would be 
a perfect joy to me to paint. He 
assented reluctantly, recovering his com- 
placency by degrees, as he noted how the 
soft richness of the furs threw up the 
blond colouring of his face, and the close- 
fitting shape the muscular grace of his 
handsome figure. 

‘‘T can wear my orders, you know, 
Hersilie. They will give it the touch of 
colour it wants.” 

We left him to complete his toilette, 
and went to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. I found that the Princess had set 
her heart on my working in her boudoir, a 
tiny gem of a room, of which my easel, 
when set up, absorbed half the available 
space ; and where a south sun streamed 
in through tinted blinds. 
understand the objections to the arrange- 
ments, and, assisted by M. Nicolas, we 
perambulated the house in search of a 
more suitable studio. One room after 
another presented some objections, till 
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M. Nicolas had a happy thought, and 
conducted me in triumph to a small apart- 
ment opening on the turn of the stairs, 
leading to the servants’ attics. It was over 
a bath-room, and was, I suppose, intended 
for a linen-closet or store-room, for it was 
unfurnished, except for an oil-cloth on the 
floor and a small stove. The light was 
excellent, and there was quite room enough 
for my purpose. M. Nicolas called the 
footman, and laboured with him in my 
cause in quite a touchingly zealous manner, 
dragging boxes and planks to form a sort 
of stage, adjusting curtains, carrying chairs 
in and out, and finally bearing all my 
possessions upstairs, and assisting me to 
arrange them, till his brow grew damp and 
his coat dusty. The Princess watched him 
silently and thanked him when he had 
ended ; but her interest in the work seemed 
to have cooled down a little, or she re- 
pressed it in his presence. When her hus- 
band appeared, debonair, smiling, with his 
orders on and a cigarette in his fingers, she 
took a seat where she could watch me 
working. M. Nicolas, in his capacity of 
tame-cat, trotted in and out, and once 
reminded her that she had her toilette to 
make and an appointment to keep that 
afternoon, but she answered him with such 
tigerish impatience that I didn’t wonder at 
his withdrawal in pique. I painted in 
silence, while the Prince talked and smoked 
cigarettes incessantly. He was a delightful 
companion. He had lived abroad the 
greater part of his life, but not enough to 
alienate him from home interests. He 
seemed intimate with every name of note 
in the society of that season, with plenty 
tosay about them all. I could not wonder 
at his universal popularity. He had been 
married two years he told me, and since 
then he and his wife had done nothing but 
run about and make friends, and amuse 
themselves everywhere. 

“My wife and I, and M. Nicolas, I 
should say ; for he has the gift of turning 
up and joining us in all sorts of unex- 
pected places—a sort of relation of Her- 
silie’s, Lives at Ferendia, and runs over to 
report how things get on now and then. 
It is very amiable of him to take as much 
trouble as he does on our behalf; I sup- 
pose he makes it paysomehow. Anyhow, 
it is fast becoming a bore. He is rich, 
you know, and perfectly presentable, and 
wild to get into society in England. There 
ig no reason why he shouldn’t, but he is 
too shy to get in on his own merits, so she 
takes him in her train everywhere. He 





makes himself very useful, but one gets 
tired of him. I won't stand him next 
year, remember that, Hersilie.” 

She lifted her dark eyes from the 
cigarette she was rolling. 

“No; you will not have to stand him 
next year.” 

I worked with all speed, and was for 
once actually satisfied with the progress I 
made. The Prince had had enough long 
before I was disposed to leave off, but the 
Princess witched him into patience, first 
for one half-hour and then for another, till 
I began to feel I might as well cease before 
spoiling the good commencement. The 
Princess seemed impatient of my prepara- 
tions for departure. 

“Can you do no more?” she asked. I 
had to assure her that it would be only 
waste of time, and then she demanded at 
what time I could come next day. I 
named an impossibly early hour, as I 
thought, but she agreed with eagerness. I 
wished, meanwhile, to go on with the por- 
trait a little at home, I said. The carriage 
was promptly ordered round for me, and 
was to call for me next morning. Mean- 
while M. Nicolas offered me a brandy-and- 
soda, and the Princess left us. A pleasant, 
frank, chirpy, old-young gentleman, just the 
person for a useful tame-cat in such an 
establishment, with a profound reverence 
for all things English. I gave him an in- 
vitation to look in at the studio any time, 
which he accepted with gratitude. 





RUSSET AND GREEN. 
A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VI, 


Many was the mile of barren street trod 
by Mr. Barton that night, in the long and 
aimless wanderings which lasted from the 
moment of his quitting Mary Kennett and 
her husband, until the broad morning sun- 
light drove him home, animated by -the 
one settled purpose which the shock that had 
broken his dream-palace into fragments 
had left him. At first he had felt numbed 
and stupid, and had wondered, vaguely 
and almost uninterestedly, at his own calm 
under this heavy blow. He wandered into 
the streets, and walked on, mile after mile, 
feeling nothing but a muffled aching at his 
heart, and a sense of heavy weariness, until, 
stirred, perhaps, to fresh action by the 
bodily exercise of walking, his mind began 
to work again. Then the muffled aching 
grew keener and keener, and the weariness 
heavier, until they seemed to fill all his 
being, and he felt that they would never 
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leave him till his death, and that all his 
life long the same monotony—the same 
springless, dull inelasticity of mind and 
heart—would weigh upon him. 

All natures have their anodynes in 
trouble, to which they naturally recur. 
The drunkard turns to his favourite 
beverage, and imbibes sufficient liquefied 
peace of mind to make him forget it for a 
few brief hours, until he wakes to find it 
doubly intensified by an aching brain and 
nerves unstrung. The wrathful man 
smashes things and swears, proceedings 
which have a wonderfully soothing effect 
upon some organisations. The truly strong 
man turns to duty, as infallibly as the 
magnetic-needle, released from any chance 
encumbrance which has diverted it, turns 
to the loadstone of the pole. And 
no sooner had the cloud which seemed 
suddenly to have fallen about his heart 
and brain evaporated sufficiently to let 
him see in which direction duty lay, 
than Mr. Barton turned towards it. It 
was characteristic of him that when once 
the shock had passed, his pity was so 
engrossed by the solitary old woman, and 
the friendless girl, and the poor, shiftless 
scamp himself who had wrought all their 
unhappiness, that he had none to bestow 
on his own troubles. They were bitter 
enough. Very barren, and poor, and 
empty of all comfort, joy, or pleasure, 
life loomed before him. Labour and 
solitude—to those two words his whole 
existence had been narrowed in a moment. 
With that calm heroism which great hearts 
alone can know, he bent his head and 
acquiesced with destiny. Nay, he did 
more. He saw Mrs. Travers’s last days 
sweetened by the repentance of her pro- 
digal; he saw the woman he loved with 
pure and passionate devotion slipping 
farther and farther from him in her re- 
newed and growing love for her reclaimed 
husband ; and conquered selfish sorrow so 
completely as to find joy almost unmixed 
in that prophetic vision. Such a passion 
as his is not to be conquered in a moment, 
and many and furious were the gusts 
which shook him. But still, with lofty 
hope and sublime self-abnegation, he stood 
four-square against them like a tower. 

Before the hour arranged for the 
prodigal’s visit, there was the accustomed 
round of daily labour to be got through, 
and to be done in less time than was 
usually given to it. And Mrs, Travers 
must be warned of the joy which awaited 
her. At her age, a too sudden revulsion 








of feeling—even though the news which 
should occasion it might be as joyful as 
was this—is dangerous. The widowed 
and deserted mother had breathed too long 
the atmosphere of calm despair to be so 
suddenly transported into purer air, and 
the shock of the wanderer’s return would 
need greater fortitude to meet. it than 
would have been needed to encounter even 
the certain news of his death or his endless 
estrangement. 

Those who met the Rev. John that day 
were conscious of a change in him. He 
was as patient, as gentle, as quick with 
help or counsel as of old, but the almost 
boyish cheerfulness which had hitherto 
distinguished him was gone, and had given 
place to a settled gravity. His whole 
life had been latterly passed in ways 
which demanded self-repression, and trained 
to a rare degree of strength the faculty of 
concentration which he had always pos- 
sessed. Like all men who are truly great 
in character, the one thing to which for the 
moment he set his hand was to him 
the one thing at that moment existent. 
He was thorough in all his pursuits. 
Whether the task of the minute was of 
the gravest possible importance, or a mere 
trifle, it claimed and engrossed all his 
attention until its completion. So when 
he set out upon his daily round that 
morning, he did his uttermost to leave 
behind him all thoughts of yesterday’s 
bitterness, and to forget it as completely 
during his working hours as if it had been 
the commonest of the trivial disappoint- 
ments to which all men are alike subject. 
But it was always in the background of his 
thoughts, and coloured all his being, as a 
spot of dye will permeate and change the 
hue of a vessel of pure water. 

At mid-day he bent his steps towards 
Beatrice Place, and was admitted. He 
passed up the stairs, and found the 
room in which the last ten years of the 
bereaved mother’s life had been spent, un- 
tenanted. He rapped at the inner door 
leading to her bedchamber, but received no 
answer. The door was ajar, and he glanced 
in. The room was empty. Standing in 
some perplexity, he heard voices in the 
rooms above, and recognised Mary’s, and 
the deeper tones of Mrs. Travers. He 
mounted to the upper storey, and was met 
upon the landing by the former. She gave 
him her hand, and led him into the room. 
In strange and striking contrast to the 
rest of the house, it bore signs as of long 
and contiffued habitation. The furniture 
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was bright and tasteful; there were flowers, 
and stands, and shelves, and books, easy- 
chairs, a writing-desk, and through the 
open door beyond was to be seen a brightly- 
furnished bedroom. Mrs. Travers was 
sitting beside the window. She rose at his 
entrance, and advanced to meet him. Mr. 
Barton almost started at the sight of her, 
so great was the change in her appearance 
since he had last seen her. Her eyes were 
clear ; there was a flush of colour in her 
cheeks; her face had lost many of the 
lines which long years of grief and pain 
had worn in it—the heavy mass of ink- 
black hair seemed no longer a mockery, 
but the fitting accompaniment of revived 
and restored beauty. 

“T am changed, am I not?” she said, 
with Mr. Barton’s hand in hers, “Iam 
young again. Hope has come back to me. 
My Roland is found. Oh, dear friend, I 
knew you would not seek always in vain.” 

“Bat it was not I who found him, It 
was by the merest chance——” 

“T know—I know. She has told me 
all, and I have not only a son, but a 
daughter. We shall live together, all 
three. This was his room—my Roland’s 
room, These are his books, and his piano, 
and the flowers he loved best, renewed 
every day since he left me—my poor pro- 
digal! We will live together. I cannot 
wonder that he went away. I was a poor 
companion for his youth and brightness. 
I was grave, severe, too unrelenting, too 
unforgiving. But now No, he will 
not leave me again, because then he must 
leave Mary too. And between us we will 
love him so well that—— He is coming 
back again, John. Ah, you were boys 
together; you knew him. How brave, 
and handsome, and clever he was! See, 
here is his portrait. Five years old! I 
was only five-and-twenty then, and that is 
five-and-twenty years ago.” She touched the 
pictured face with a touch as gentle as 
that which had many a time dwelt on the 
cheek of its original. ‘ Five-and-twenty 
years!” she repeated with an indrawn 
breath. ‘And ten years spent away from 
me—ten years without a word or sign! 
Oh, my poor prodigal, come back to me— 
come quickly! I have waited so long! I 
have been patient ; I have tried to bend 
my heart to the will of Heaven. Ten years! 
Do you know what ten years of hunger is 
—ten years of thirst? I have hungered 
and thirsted for him, for the sight of his 
face, the touch of his hand, the sound of 
his voice. I have forgotten all for him— 








even God. I have made an idol unto 
myself of my own flesh and blood, and God 
has punished me— heavily, with many 
stripes. I have sinned, but it was for him.” 

“Sinned !” cried Mr. Barton, ‘ Love is 
no sin.” 

“T sinned,” she repeated, with a touch 
of the old bitterness of voice, and a shadow 
of the old frown upon her face, ‘I made 
unto myself an idol, and I was punished. 
But I repented. It was but last night” 
—there was an exaltation in her face 
not of this world, and her eyes gleamed 
with a light of almost unearthly soft- 
ness and splendour—‘‘it was but last 
night that my stubborn heart was broken. 
I prayed, not, as I had clamoured for 
ten years, to see my son again, but for 
strength to bear the Sovereign will, what- 
ever it might be. And to-day he comes 
back tome. I am pardoned.” 

She bent her head, still with that glow 
upon her face, and her lips moved silently. 
Mary stood beside her, with an arm about 
her neck. She took the hand in hers and 
stroked it gently. 

“He is coming, dear. Be patient. He 
is coming back to us, our poor prodigal ! 
We must be brave ; we must meet him with 
smiling faces ; he must not doubt ~ wel- 

ever 


come. He has suffered, too, dear. 
doubt that. ‘Ten years—ten years in.a 
far land. And when his father saw 


him, a great way off....’ And there 
is no love like a mcether’s—not even 
a father’s, not even a wife’s. I know, 
dear—I know,” she answered to a 
touch upon hershoulder. ‘ Butamother’s 
love is the greatest. He is bone of my 
bone, and flesh of my flesh, and he is 
coming back to me—coming back, repentant 
and pardoned, to peace and home.” 

She was silent again for a moment, still 
gentlysmoothing Mary’s hand with her own. 

“You were always good, John; always 
brave, and kind, and helpful ; always his 
friend. We will have the good old times 
back again—the days when you were boys 
together, and used to fill the house with 
your noise and laughter. There has been 
little laughter here for ten long years, but 
now he is coming back we will be as we 
were ; we will be all young together again. 
Though I am afraid that I have lost the 
trick of being young. Perhaps Mary will 
teach it to me again. It used to be easy 
enough to laugh. When one is young, one 
laughs and cries so easily. And I have 
done neither for ten years. Shall I ever 
laugh or cry again, I wonder?” 
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And more to her own amazement than 
to theirs, she broke suddenly into a very 
storm of tears. 


Blessed are the pure in heart—aye, 
blessed indeed, with blessings of this life 
which may dimly foreshadow to our earthly 
senses the glory of their promised benedic- 
tion in the world to come. There was no 
touch of bitterness, no drop of gall in the 
pure draught of joy which the memory of 
that scene was to John Barton as he sat 
alone that day awaiting the promised visit 
from Roland Travers. The fiery test to 
which his love had been put in the last 
four-and-twenty hours had proved its 
quality. The hopes he once had cherished 
were dead and buried beyond resurrection, 
and he could say “ Requiescat in pace” 
above their grave from his heart, and feast 
his pure soul upon the prophecy of the 
sweeter flowers which should blossom above 
their resting-place. The woman he loved 
should be happy; the widowed mother, who 
had been to him as his mother in the 
bygone but unforgotten days, had wept 
her last tears in his sight. Strengthened 
and chastened by love and counsel, the 
repentant prodigal should go astray nomore. 
He should be so environed by happy 
influences that no shadow of the outer 
world should ever fallon him again. And 
for him, John Barton, there was work, and 
in it enough of solace and of hope to keep 
him whole-hearted for the struggle. The 
widow and the fatherless should find his 
hand the more open, his voice the sweeter 
and more strengthening; should find each 
their share of that deeper stream of affection 
which his first great earthly love had 
unsealed within his heart. Between Mary 
and himself there should be esteem, 
brotherly affection, the love which every 
man may extend to every woman, and find 
himself the richer for the gift. Her 
influence should dwell about him, with 
purity and increase of strengthfulness, and 
her tranquil and tender spirit should radiate 
from that once desolate house into many a 
den of infamy which her feet would never 
enter, nor her eyes behold. A perfect life, 
a life of peace, and strength, and helpful- 
ness; a life as free of any bitter-sweet 
of passion as of abiding sorrow. 

Time fled by unheeded in these and 
kindred thoughts, and he was only aroused 
from his reverie by a clock striking, He 
stood still in his measured march up and 
down the limits of his sitting-room to listen 
to the sound, Qne, two, three, Three! 





His ears had deceived him, surely. No, 
his watch corroborated the metallic tongue, 
Roland had promised for two o’clock. 
In the few parting words which had 
passed between himself and Mary that 
morning she had told him of the 
prodigal’s reiterated assurance that he 
would come. An hour late! Well, after 
all, an hour is not much; there are a 
thousand and one suggestible accidents 
of city life which may cause a man to 
break the most important of all possible 
engagements by sixty minutes. The 
Rev. John resumed his march—he was 
one of the great race of peripatetic thinkers, 
to whom bodily motion is almost indis- 
pensable to sustained thought, and which 
counts among its members Frederick 
and Napoleon, surnamed the Great—and 
plunged anew into reverie, to be again dis- 
turbed and recalled by the striking of four 
o'clock. If Roland should not come! Im- 
possible! “He will be here!” That phrase, 
spoken aloud, was repeated by his echoing 
footsteps, and another hour’s continuous 
marching beat it out with a rhythmic 
regularity. ‘‘He will be here. He will 
be here.” That voiceless monotone ceased 
at the renewed chant of the clock pro- 
claiming the hour of five, and another took 
its place. “If he should not come—if he 
should not come!” He quickened and 
slackened his pace to get rid of this 
irritating repetition ; but it accommodated 
itself to the beat of his footsteps, and strive 
as he would to bring them back again, the 
dream-pictures of the future, which had 
looked so bright but two hours since, had 
lost their clearness of outline and their 
comforting richness of colour, and seemed 
dim and faded. He threw himself into a 
chair to silence that remorseless rhythm 
which had accompanied his steps ; but it 
rang in his head still, and would not be 
quieted, and he could not sit inactive and 
listen to its maddening voice. He took a 
book, but from the familiar page the same 
phrase stared him in the face, and again 
he began his measured tramp. The clock 
chimed six, and the phrase changed. “ He 
won't come—he won’t come !”—that was 
the burden of the muffled song his feet 
made upon the carpet. He thought of 
Mary and the widowed mother sitting 
together, nursing each other’s fading hopes, 
praying, fearing, listening to every rattle 
of wheels, every passing footstep in the 
street without, In his heart he cursed his 
own stupidity in ever letting Roland slip 
through his fingers when once he had held 
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him, and bitter thoughts assailed him 
respecting the prodigal. He tried to beat 
them down, but they would return. He 
remembered how, years ago, Roland’s 
apparant natural incapacity to keep an 
engagement had been the theme of many 
a jest from his mother and himself. That 
such and such a thing might happen when 
the sky fell or when Roland kept an 
engagement, had been a household proverb 
among them. That jesting declaration 
seemed to have a very grim reality about 
it now. It gave a new rhythm for his 
feet to march to. ‘‘ When the sky falls— 
when the sky falls!” He beat that out for 
another hour, and then, as the last stroke 
of seven died out upon the air, there came 
a knock atthe door below. He stood still 
and listened, the beating of his heart 
almost suffocating him. “ A gentleman to 
see you, sir,” announced the servant, and dis- 
appeared with a command to introduce the 
visitor, who, immediately appearing, dis- 
closed himself to Mr. Barton’s disappointed 
eyes as Mr. Samuel Bunch. 

Mr. Bunch was pale, and disturbed, and 
dusty, and, from the greasy gleam of his 
features and the heaviness of his breath, 
had obviously been running hard. He 
took off the soiled white hat, and mopped 
his steaming forehead with his coat-cuff. 

“ Hadn’t got the coin for a cab,” he said 
pantingly. ‘Done the distance in thirty- 
five minutes, and called in at Beatrice 
Place, too. Not so dusty. You must come 
back with me.” 

“Come back! Where?” 

“St. Thomas’s. Roland Travers—that’s 
his name, ain’t it —is a dying.” 

“Great Heaven! What does this 
mean ?” 

“T was there,” panted Bunch in rapid 
explanation. ‘‘I was doin’ a ’ospital subject. 
When I’d finished, a case came in on a 
stretcher. I see his face, an’ knew it. He 
was the party as met you with Miss Kennett 
last night in the park. Been gambling in 
a place in York Street—Poverty Corner, 
you know, where the out-o-work pros 
goes on Fridays. Heerd all about it from 
& cove as come with him, Travers had 
been a winnin’ pretty free, and drinkin’, too. 
One of ’em—pretty low lot they must ha’ 
been, playin’ in a crib like that—ses as how 
he’s stacked the cards, and Travers goes 
for him, and gets a smash with a whisky- 
bottle across the head. My pal, the ’ouse- 
surgeon, as gives me the subjects to paint, 
was there, an’ told me the poor chap can’t 
live above an hour or two, So I puts my- 
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self along, and calls in at Beatrice Place on 
the chance of seeing Miss Kennett. Told 
her all about it, and she tells me to come 
for you. And here I am.” 

Mr. Barton stood looking at the narra- 
tor of this tragic story with a face sud- 
denly gone white, and a breath as heavy 
as the speaker’s own. The shock was too 
sudden for his immediate comprehension, 
and he was simply dazed by it. 

‘*We must look sharp, gettin’ back,” 
said Bunch. “ Wake up, sir; there’s work 
to do.” 

He gathered together a hat, a stick, and 
a pair of gloves which stood upon a table 
near at hand, and thrust them towards the 
clergyman. The latter took them, half 
mechanically, and led the way downstairs 
and into the street. A hansom was pass- 
ing, empty; Bunch hailed it, and gave 
the word for the hospital. 

“He must ha’ been a nice lot—a uncom- 
mon nice lot,” said Bunch, when the cab, 
entering upon an asphalte-paved street, 
gave a chance for conversation to its 
inmates, ‘‘ to leave a gal like that for drink 
and gamblin’. Plucky, she is, too—real 
game. When I told her what had hap- 
pened she went as white as a sheet of 
blotting-paper. I thought she was going 
to faint or cry, but not a bit of it. She 
just thanked me for taking the trouble, 
and asked me to come on and tell you— 
‘my husband’s oldest friend’—that was 
what she called you. I see her go upstairs 
again, and she stopped on the first land- 
ing with her hand on her heart, holding 
on to the baluster, and I heard somebody 
—a woman’s voice—ask, ‘Is that Roland 
—my Roland?’ She’s his mother, ain’t 
she—Mrs. Travers ?” 

“Ta” 

“ Drinkin’ and gamblin’, with a wife 
and a mother waiting for him, and a 
breaking their hearts for him. He's a 
nice lot, ain't he? By Jove! I’m a’most 
sorry as I took the trouble to go and 
tell ’em. I wouldn’t ha’ done it for 
him—not much, I wouldn’t, the heartless 
scamp! ” 

“ Who are we to judge him?” said Mr, 
Barton. 

“A long sight better than he is,” re- 
plied Bunch. “I don’t set up to be a 
angel—I shouldn’t look the part if I did— 
but I ain’t so bad as him, I hope. I shall 
remember her face till I die,” he went 
on after a pause, “and the voice I heard, 
‘Is that Roland—my Roland?’ How is it 
as women always love the scamps so much 
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more than the good sorts, I wonder? They | 
do somehow. I’ve always noticed it. I’ve | 
always been a steady chap, and if I was to | 
go under to-morrow, there ain’t a woman | 
in the world as ’ud think twice about | 
me.” 

The cab cleared the Strand and crossed 
the bridge, pulling up before the hospital. 
They went up the steps together, and en- | 
countered the porter in the hall. | 

“Where have they put him?” asked | 
Banch in an undertone. | 

“Number fourteen,” answered the man. 

*“* Have two ladies come to see him ?” 

“ Yes, a quarter of an hour ago. They’re | 
with him now.” 

“This gentleman is a friend of the| 
family,” said Bunch. “ The young lady is 
his wife, and she sent me for him.” 

The man touched his hat to Mr. Barton, 
and, pressing an electric-bell in the wall, 
committed him to the charge of a nurse, 
who promptly appeared in answer to the | 
summons. He followed her along a car- | 
peted corridor, and entered by a door 
which she opened for him into a long, 
lofty room with a double line of beds 
ranged round it. There was an atmosphere 
of quiet in the room, which was dappled 
here and there with flecks of sunlight from 
the open windows, through which the 
fresh breeze of the early summer day, 
cooled by the river expanse outside, played 
softly with the curtains of the beds. Roland 
Travers lay near one of the windows, and 
beside him stood Mary and the doctor, 
looking down upon him as he breathed 
heavily and muttered inarticulately in his 
heavy sleep. Kneeling beside the bed 
was a mufiled form, with its arms cast upon 
the coverlet—his mother. Her face was 
hidden by her encircling arms, and the rich 
mass of hair which had given to her lined 
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| and expressionless, on Mary’s face. 


doctor nodded to him, and bent his eyes 
upon the patient. 

“Ts there any hope?” asked Mr. Barton 
in a whisper. 

“ None.” 

“ How long ?” 

“T cannot tell precisely, but the end is 
very near.” 

“Ts he quite unconscious ?” 

“Yes; but he may rally for a second or 
two. They often do in such cases. See!” 

Roland Travers stirred, and opened his 
eyes. They rested for a moment, blank 
Then 
the empty stare changed to a look of vivid 


| pain. 


She knelt beside him. 

** Roland, do you know me?” 

The lips moved faintly. 

“Te.” 

“Your mother is here. Speak to her.” 

He turned feebly towards her, and with 
a last flash of his fast-failing strength, took 
the worn hand in his. It lay there, quite 
passively, and colder than his own. 

“ Forgive—mother,” he said. 

‘She forgave you long ago,” said Mary. 

“Tell me so, mother. Let me hear it 
from your own lips.” 

But there was no answer. Mary drew 
aside the heavy mass of hair which veiled 
the face, and Roland Travers knew that 
the mother he had wronged so deeply 
must speak the word he asked elsewhere, 
beyond the stream in which his world-worn 
feet were already set. 


The end of every story is the beginning 
of another. The romance of Mary Kennett 
had ended when she had married Philip 
Travers, and the story of Mary Travers, 
which it has been my task to tell, ended 
but a month ago, and merged into that of 











and weary face so strange and weird a| Mary Barton. She has found peace at last 
beauty, was tumbled all about, and Mr. | —or at least such semblance of it as may 
Barton saw, with a pang of actual surprise, | be known this side the grave, whither she 
that there were strands of white in it. Ten | and her husband journey together, strewing 
years of constant sorrow had left its pristine | their path with seed and flower of good and 
colour untouched; and now, one hour of | gentle deeds. The shadow of past sorrow 
agonised despair, following on a day of | is upon her, but so, too, is the light of 
hope, had faded it. | present peace and joy, and in her woman’s 

They took his hand and pressed it,| world of love and duty her every step 
letting it fall again without a word. The | leads upwards to the perfect life. 
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